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DRINK 
LIPTON ’s 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
FROM 44 PER BOTTLE. 


To be obtained from Lipton's Branches and Agents throughout the World, 
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Railway and Sbipping Announcements 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 


SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND. 


Glasgow.—In addition to the Day Express Trains le aving Euston at 
5.15 A.M., 7.15 A.M., and 1to.o A.M., an afternoon I¢xpress with Dining 
Saloons for first-class passengers attached, leaves I<us ton St ation at 2.0 P.M. 
for Glasgow, arriving in that city atiroP.M. Passengers by this train can 
reach Edinburgh at 1050 P.M, Aberdeen at 3.5 A.M., and Inverness at 
6.10 A.M. 

The 8.0 r.M. Highland and Aberdeen Express is running 
every week night (except Saturdays) and also on Sundays. 

moc megery and praemar.— Ile 8.0 p.M. ‘Train from Euston is due 
to arrive at Aberdeen at 8.5 A.M., giving ample time for Breakfast at the 
netaieasens Rooms, or at the Great North of Scotland Railway Co.'s 
Palace Hotel (which adjoins the Station), before Passengers proceed by the 
9.30 A.M. Mail either in the direction of Inverness or tor Ballater and the 
Deeside line. 

Special arrangements have been made for « Coach to leave Ballater for 
Braemar in connection with the Deeside train during the summer. 

An additional train at g.0 P.M. is now run for I:dinburgh, Perth, Aber- 
deen, and the Southern portion of the Highland Line. 

Gourock and the Clyde.—The extension to Gourock of the 
Caledonian Company's Glasgow and Greenock Line forms the most ex 
peditious route to all the watering-places on the Firth of Clyde and West 
Highlands, and Highlands of Scotland. ‘the trains run direct on to the 
New Pier and alongside the Steamcrs. 

The Down Day [xpress leaving Euston at 10.0 A.M., arriving at Gourock 
7.45 P.M., has a direct connection tu the Firth of Clyde. 

Phe 8.50 p.M. from Euston, due at Gourock 7.55 A.M., will be found 
the most convenient night train from London. 


NORTH OF IRELAND. 


Via Carlisle, Stranraer, and Larne.—Daily Service is now in 
operation to Belfast and the North of Ireland, 77a Carlisle, Stranraer, and 
Larne. Passengers leaving London (Euston) at 8o P.M. (Saturdays 
excepted) arrive in Belfast at 9.10 A.M. Sleeping Saloons are run on 
the 8.0 p.M. Express. 

Day Service.—An additional Week Day Service is now given to 
Belfast vz7a Stranraer in connection with the 10.0 A.M. from London 
(Euston), arriving at Belfast at 10.25 P.M. 

In the opposite direction a train leaves Belfast at 9.5 A.M., arriving at 
Larne at 9.45 A.M. A Steamer for Stranraer will leave at 9.53, which is 
due to arrive at Stranraer Harbour at 12.23, connecting with the train 
leaving the Harbour Station at 12.30 noon, arriving at Euston Station at 
10.50 P.M. 

For further particulars see the Company’s Time Bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Man wer, L. & N. W. Ry. 
AUGUST 1892. J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Ry. 


P.~O,. Mai ores FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, ani -Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY... __.. 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, , Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, alternate 
NEW ZKALAND, TASMANIA, 
and ALEXANDRIA ° ‘ . J Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 











For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, £.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 
Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated E> press Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, za Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLirs 
& GRAV ES, Sotolph House, Eastc heap, E.C 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND ASGEAN SEAS. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY 

will despatch their large full-powered steamship ‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3,847 
tons register, 3099 herse power, from London on the 3rd September, for a 
46 days’ cruise, visiting CADIZ, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENICE, 
CATTARO, CORFU, NAUPLIA, PIR £US (for ATHENS), SANTORIN, MALTA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on the 17th October, and London 18th 
October. 

The ‘CHIMBORAZO’ is fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells, 
Hot and Cold Baths, &c. First-class Cuisine. 








Head Offic és— 


_(F. GREEN & CO., Picante: peta 
Managers \ \NDERSON ANDERSON & CO., | FESSHY NbN 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E. 


or. to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S WT. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


THE TOURIST ROUTE TO SCOTLAND, 


G lL. ASG OW AND G RE ENOC k (for the Western 
Highlands and Islands), through the Land of Burns 


EDINBURGH, via MELROSE, and the WAVERLEY 
DISTRICT. 

Passengers to and from PERTH, DUNDEE, 
ABERDEEN, and NORTH of SCOTLAND. Pass over 
the FORTH BRIDGE, the opening ef which has 
materially shortened the journey, 

EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES Week-days), 


= 
Depart :— A.M. | A.M.) A.M. | P.M.1PLM. PM. | py 
LONDON (St. Pancras) . . 5 15 9 45:10 35° § 4017 15 gis 9 x 
\rrive — a 
Glasgow (St. Enoch) . - . | 35517 Oo} 8 40) 6 2c 62 ve 
Greenock . . . . - »« | 4 301 7 SO] CO sal ... ie ‘ee 
Iban 1c : - : rE 
( ba le . . . ° ° ° 4 +S > as 2 £2 4 
Edinburgh (Waverley) . . 2 66) ... 8 2 cl64 
- . 7 
Perth > 5 38 10 2 x 
: Via S 
Dundee . . 6 10 : 10 3 
a >» Fort ] ‘ . - , 
Aberdeen Brid 8 40 . 112 3 is ¢ 
iridve. 
Inverness > site Ob! Si 24 
2 45 
ic: | i 590 7 35190 5 
Belfast (via Stranraer) . . . 10,20 





\—Via Stranraer and Larne (Sundays excepted). Shortest Sea Passage 
B—No connection to this Station on Sundays by this train. * Th ae 
will not run after August rsth. 

AN ADDITIONAL EXPRESS (Saturdays excepted) will leave London 
(St. Pancras) at 7.15 p.M. until August 15th inclusive for Carlisle, ] dinbury 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, Inverness, and the North of Scotland, as s} 
above. This train will run also on Sunday nights. 

THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS.—At the P 
Pier, Greenock, adjoining the G. and S. W. Station, Passenger 
London and other parts of the Midland system can join the *( 
‘Iona,’ and ‘Lord of the Isles,’ and other first-class steamers, for t 
Firth of Clyde, and Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. ‘Th; 
carriages between London (St. Pancras) and Greenock 

SALOON CARS.—Drawing-room Saloon Cars by Day and Sleeping 
Saloon Cars by Night Scotch Express Trains. 

LAVATORY ACCOMMODATION for both rst and ard class pas- 
sengers in all the principal Midland Express Trains 


IRELAND. 


Via STRANRAER AND LARNE : SHORTEST SEA ROUTE. 
Open Sea Passage only 80 minutes, 
ADDITIONAL SE RVICE. Until the end of September, an addi- 
tional service will be given to Belfast vid Stranraer and [Larne in con- 


rection with the Express Train leaving St. Pancras at 9.45 A.M., as show! 


wn 


above. 
\n Additional Service also to England from Belfast at 9.5 A.M. 
SLEEPING SALOON CAR Stranraer to St. Pancras by 8.s0 P.M. train 
daily (Sundays excepted) throughout the Summer Season, — Passengers leave 
Belfast at 5.0 P.M. and Larne at s.so P.M. to join this train at Stranr 


Sleeping Car also from St. Panc ras to Stranraer at 7. 15pm mn, 
(Saturdays excepted) until August tsth inclusive 

For further particulars see the Company's lime Tables. 

Every information as to Trains, Fares, Saloon Carriages, etc., can be 
obtained on application to Mr. W. L., Mugliston, Superintendent of the 
Line, Derby. 

Geo. H. TURN! 

Derby, 1892. General Manage! 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtb. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. ; 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BU RMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY. SEWaLL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLE S, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the "LARGEST and F ASTEST afloat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, an° 
every comfort. 





—— 





VYihces— 
GREEN & CO., { ee ee ENUF, 
[ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. pe. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W, 


Managers 
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S, & P. 
ERARD, 
18 
Gt, Marlboro’ 
Street, 
RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTEIN : 


‘ But there is only one piano—th 
they are but imitations. 


WAGNER to LISZT: 


“ERARD” on the ninety-nine years system or any 


Repairing, 
Tuning, 
Warehousing 
of all 
Pianos & Harps. 





as to the others, 


e‘‘'ERARD”; 


‘Get an 
other system. 


LISZT: 


‘Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 


well.’ 
PADEREWSKXAI: 
‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtainable 


& P. ERARD wish to notify that 


Messrs. S. 
, at 78 Gr oat 


/ ; re PP Lo Da penscer 
swing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises 
Marl. Orone /; Street, WH = they have dei idea 
} PETISLON of thei i, Pri > List, auri Ng the mont! of 

ie ta : : 
A (Tus. O bl, Vue I t, ottage 


Pp; , 5 pen 7. TTT , Ip 2 “9 oy 
Pian fortes, both net and sétond-handa, Pave Ife refore been 


fo make a 
arprt 
petla 


J ac e 1” “4 
The prices of their Grana, 


ery mui my re. Li cd. 
Messrs. S&S > P. E RARD give spe 
rd? 


. “+ Parenti . 
the carefi and syslematic (uni Me 78, 


cial attention 
COU ating at mY 
's Whether Cc f t/ €ir Own or other Ma Vu fai ture in 

- pful Rep ai r of 
f 


7 "Ha: , ps 
and Pianofortes ; the Warehousing of Musical Tnstrume nts 
the Ly; Urance of the ame, 


Ss. & PP. ERARD. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


any part of the Country ; the most ca 








44, 43, § PFR CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CariTat SUBSCRIPED . . . . . . . - £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip | ° ° . ° . : . . . ° 


RESERVE FuND 


UNCALLED CariTaL , ° . ‘ . ° ° - 1,748,9 fe) 
Board Dire 
W Ki a (Messrs. J » Mat! x Co.) 
\ \ } \i s. Andr Mer Cc 
b Ivi (Messrs. Ivesor Cc »).. 
) IL (Hong-k 1 Shanghai Bank) 
KF. D A te Me David Sa mm, Sons ( ».) 
MH. 1) ' Messi Stewa | XK ) 
( A Hl. CAMPRELL, 
Head O — INCES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
DI POSITS of ¢ >and upwat rec ved as follows :— 
44 per Cent, for Or umd lwo Years, 
” for T} 1 Four Years 
‘a f 1 Five Ye ars. 
Inte: st paid half-vearly 


MITC HELL &BAXTER, W. 


11 South CHARLOTTE STREET 


ry 
EDINBURGH, 


hotel Announcements. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 








r EPHRAIM, 





1 r the distinguis} *d patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, k Gs 
: oe ding N ity vad Aheairy, ele. ate. rh ey is 422 Ae ae, sea-level ; 
oa ect) magnificent s enery , el “yp d furnished ; Plano In every l ay 
: Cul ine, Kneli h and French: win nnoisseur M table d’hote at Separate 
Mies, large dairy farm ; upphies dz undry. 
Sinmupan For Tariti, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


. , eye PLacr, W. 
Situated in t] 
‘din the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
1 Well Water. Electric lig he throughout. Moderate Lariff. 
able d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 


- . 
earn 





Artesian 


Under the M agement of WALTER GOSDEN, 
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THE SONG OF THE SWORD 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


fooi scap 92 0, Xi aad IO4 TP? 


Printed by T. & A. CONSTARBI 
Price 5s. Net. 
THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley is 


revealed as a genuine, vit poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has a 
) j 


mastel control o nguage, nd 


E on special paper with rough edges. 


who, with fear] oO rinality, has 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 
page er page ible. It flares like some intense, S] lendid 
that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment, Inde 

gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ ; 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize. 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET easenecmaane 








Children's bordered 1/ a NS ees yy 
— 

sadies' ae, adies .* * 2/t! ~—, 

Gents’ a) a Ges MS ee oo §63/22 fF 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, oft per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 3 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen T able Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckab ack Ti »wels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillo low Cases from 1/44 each. 
Moanenm Crests, Coats of Arms, Ini tials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 cae doz. Gents’ 4-fold, a/tx per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5 11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication, 
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FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY 
MODERN 
MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. 





THE 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. 

Cc. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE 


MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NE LL WHISTLER. S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. 
SIR F. LEIGHTN. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. BE. GLADSTON«g. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SECOND SERIES. 


x B alataas CECIL RHODES. 

G.R HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LORD SSALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. 


GEORGE LEWIS. 
WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER 


J. C. BLAINE. TOR GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHF LEO 

GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 
HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
The ATHEN ZUM says :— 


‘ Decidedly clever.’ 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 
‘Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book so clever and 
so packed with insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.’ 
ST. STEPHEN’S REVIEW says :— 


‘It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 


The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 


‘ Clever personal sketches. 


PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR says :— 


‘All who remember the first series, or who appreciate The 


National Observer, will turn with pleasure to a new series... . 
witty, shrewd, and ably written, and worthy of the brilliant paper in 
which they first saw light.’ 
The GLOBE says :— 
‘ All more or less interesting. .... « Agreeab'y free-spoken.’ 
The SCOTSMAN says :— 
‘The viands are various... . but the sauce with which they are 
served is always piquant, and should please all but queasy palates.’ 
The GRAPHIC says :— 
‘Every one who read the first collection will turn eagerly to its 
companion, and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be 


disappointed. .... 4 All the sketches are good, and show a know- 
ledge and a faculty for judging men which is uncommon in these 
days.’ 


The LITERARY WORLD says :— 

‘Clever but often severe sketches.’ 
The STAR says :— 

‘These *‘ Twenty Modern Men” make a clever and interestine 

book.’ 
The QUEEN says :— 
‘ They are dealt with ia 

The LADY says :— 


‘They are brilliantly written.’ 


The BELFAST MORNING NEWS says :— 


‘ Afford enjoyable reading.’ 


lucid and independent style. ’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD. 37 Bedford Street. W.C. 








—__ 


Cassell & Company's Announcements 
THE ieeaices REMINISCENCES 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, PC, C0, 


1837-1862. 
In Two Vo‘umes, with Portrait, demy 8vo, 3 
[Ready September 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING, 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By Roprrr Lovis Sreveysoy 


With 25 Illustrations. Fortiethh Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. By Rovrrr Lovy 


STEVENSON. Illustrated. Twentieth Thousand. 4s. 6d, 


THE BLACK ARROW. A Tale of the Two Roses. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Illustrated. Nineteenth Thousan 
3s. Od. ™ 


‘KIDNAPPED.’ By Rovert Louis STEVENSON. | Ilys. 


trated. Thirty-second Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


By Q. 


‘I SAW THREE SHIPS,’ and other Winter's Tales. 
By Q, Author of Dead Man's Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur, ' 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. By Q, Author of ‘ Dead Man's 


Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ ete. J°ourth Thousand. Buckram, ¢ 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. By (, Author of ‘ Dead Man's 


Rock,’ ete. Illustrated. Ninth ‘Thousand. 3s. 6d 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. By Q, Author of ‘Dead 


Man's Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. 55. 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Riper Haccarp. 


Illustrated. Eighty-Fourth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie. 7s. 6d. 
A NEW ADVENTURE NOVEL, 
INTO THE UNKNOWN: a Romance of South 
Africa. By LAWRENCE FLETCHER. 4s. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE. 
MOUNT DESOLATION. By W. Carron Dawe, Author 


of ‘ The Golden Lake,’ ‘ Sketches in Verse,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Just Published, at all Libraries, and the Principal Booksellers’. 
In Th ree Volumes, price 315s. 6d. 


‘THE SQUIRE.’ By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘Dorothy 


Fox,’ ‘ Adam and Eve,’ * Loyalty George,’ etc. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 21s. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Pay, 


Author of * By Proxy,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ etc. 


SYBIL KNOX, OR HOME AGAIN: a Story of To- 
Day. By Epwarp E. HALr, Author of ‘ East and West.’ ‘ ‘The Man 


without a Country,’ ete. 7s. 6d, 


NEW WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
THE WRECKER. By Rozerr Lovis Srevexsos 


AND LLOYD OSBOURNE. Illustrated. Third Edition, 6s. 
‘To say that ‘‘ The Wrecker” is interesting is far below the mark ; it is 
absorbing.'-- |Vordd. 
Now Ready, price 6s, 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. Eight Years 


of ‘lrouble in Samoa. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Ready during August, price 5s. 


THE BREACH OF FALESA AND THE 


BOTTLE IMP. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. Illustrated 5° 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, London ; Paris and Melbourne. 
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NOTES 


Tur election of Mr. Peel having been confirmed by the 
Royal Commissioners in the Lords on Friday, the Speaker 
took the Chair in the Commons, when he intimated Her 
Majesty's continuance of ‘ancient rights and privileges.’ 
In the swearing or affirming process, which followed in 
both Houses, the only thing worthy of note was the extra- 
ordinary deportment of Mr. Keir Hardie, who—dressing 
the part of Labour Member in blue serge, yellow checked 
tweed trousers, no collar, and a little cloth cap—walked 
with covered head to the table, and was at once called to 
order by the Speaker. A sort of beanfeast in himself, he 
had driven down in a break, with a load of sympathisers 
and a cornet; but, of course, the reprimand was inaudible 
to these. ‘The Commons sat again on Saturday, when 
more members took the oath or affirmed. 

Purety formal, the Queen's Speech, read in the Lords 
on Monday, stated that, as the business of the session had 
been completed, further sittings were superfluous ; and 
expressed the hope that there would be still an increase 
of useful and beneficial legislation. The Earl of Denbigh 
moved, and the Earl of Powis seconded the customary 
address of thanks: while Earl Kimberley declined to be 
drawn on the Home Rule Question, Lord Salisbury awaited 
its discovery with grim yet cheerful satisfaction: ‘Je 
vous promels des émotions, the ground-bass of his theme. 
But the Duke of Devonshire, in an excellent and most 
pertinent speech, not only denounced the Conspiracy of 
Silence but showed that one effect of it would be to give 
Mr. Gladstone five or six months of office on false pretences. 
But these remarks and others: as, what must be known 
is who's to be Foreign Secretary: did but elicit more 
nothingness from Lord Herschell, on the modest ground 
that the Gladstonian lords were merely ‘ private persons.’ 


Ix the Commons, where the several parties called the 
Opposition received the Royal Message with laughter, 
the address was moved by Mr. Barton, who complained 
that the issue put before the country was confused and 
indistinet, and seconded by Mr. W. H. Cross, who twitted 
Mr. Asquith with his unsatisfied yearning for more light 
concerning Home Rule. The ‘No confidence’ amendment 
Was presented by Mr. Asquith, who merely held a_ brief 
for Silence, and did his client full forensic justice, and was 
seconded very tediously and tamely—by Mr. Burt. In 
reply the Chancellor of the Exchequer denied that Home 
Rule had been the issue before the country, and sub- 
mitted that the Unionists were entitled to regard the so- 
called mandate as null and void. Yet Home Rule was 
the question that of all others this new Parliament must 
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debate ; and it could only be carried by Ireland coercing 
Britain. The Gladstonians must have found Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's speech a pill more bitter yet ; for he insisted 
upon assurances that the Home Rule Bill would be accept- 
able to the Irishry ; without which ‘ there is an end of it.’ 
And the same tone was adopted by Mr. J. Redmond who 
condemned the Conspiracy of Silence, and would be 
content with nothing less than an Ireland that should be 
as Canada is. That—almost in so many words—or out, 
you very disappointing persons go. 





On Tuesday the debate was opened by Mr. Gladstone 
who admitted, after much circumlocution, that his majority 
was merely Irish: but, with Home Rule in view, he 
deemed this fact a recommendation, not a disadvan- 
tage. Coming to the McCarthy-Redmond conditions, he 
hoped the Coercion Act would remain on the statute-book 
no longer than was necessary, declared Home Rule to 
have the first place on the Liberal programme still, re- 
frained from pledges regarding the dynamiters, and urged 
a voluntary arrangement—(presumably on the part of 
landlords and occupants)—for the reinstatement of evicted 
tenants. After this luminous exposition, he dwelt for a 
moment on his own position—‘ the question of Ireland was 
to him, personally, everything ’—and then he threatened 
the House of Lords if it dared to reject his proposals. The 
British voter was informed—zas_ by an afterthought— 
that his interests would not be neglected ; and by way of 
peroration there was a rather fond and very faded 
Hourish abc ut the ultimate triumph of moral over physical 
force. ‘The speech, which was an hour anda quarter long, 
may be said to have disappointed both sides ; but it ex- 
hausted the speaker, who left the House without waiting 
to hear the reply 





a thing he never did before. 





Tue First Lord, seizing his closing phrase, pronounced 
Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy to be essentially immoral ; 
and pointed out that no answer had been vouchsafed 
It was an abuse of 
Parliamentary language to speak of the Opposition as 


to even Timhealyite questions. 


possessing the support of the majority of the House ; and, 
therefore, the Unionists looked forward with confidence, 
knowing the future to be with them. Social and domestic 
legislation must be undertaken by them; for Ireland 
blocked the way of their opponents, who had to face 
Home Rule, the Repeal of the Crimes Act, and the de- 
molition of the House of Lords. The country would pre- 
sently be sick of Irish domination, of impotent adminis- 
tration, and of aggravated (and silly) attacks upon the 
Constitution, and would turn to the party which had 
shown itself not unworthy to frame the laws and to guide 
the destinies of a great Empire. 
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Ture House did not sit on Wednesday ; and on Thursday 
the debate was resumed by Mr. Chamberlain, who, after 
vindicating the Liberal Unionist position, adopted Mr. 
Gladstone's description of his future Government as a 
nebular hypothesis. By a combination of sections, the 
present situation was unparalleled in the history of this 
country ; and, though the Opposition could put the 
Government in a minority of forty, itself might be in 
a minority at once. Were the Gladstonians not entering 
a fool's paradise in forming a Government till they assured 
themselves that they had agreement enough on the Irish 
Question to give them a sufficient majority? Did the 
Nationalists stand by their declarations and did the Glad- 
stonians keep faith with the British people the coming 
Government could not last a single day. Sir Edward 
Clarke, Mr. Chaplin and others having also spoken, the ‘No 


Confidence’ amendment was carried by 350 to 510, 


Ar Berlin, on Saturday last, Prince Bismarck threw 
flowers among the crowd: which scrambled for them as 
children do for lollipops. Now, there is a strong mal- 
content element in the German capital, yet were it a mis- 
take to regard these Bismarckism displays as anti-dynastic. 
Your demonstrator, as a rule, simply seeks for occasion to 
display the cheerful fatuity that is in him, and if the 
Kaiser stooped to such tricks his welcome would be just 
as loud-mouthed and no whit more meaningless. The 
heart of the German people is sound enough, and Prince 
Bismarck’s farrago of political nostrums can charm no 
sensible section of the community. Last week he shouted 
‘No Popery ;’ thisweek his organs whoop for a strong Parlia- 
ment to rectify ‘the vacancy in the Chancellorship.” Yet 
Count Caprivi (the nullity) is actively engaged in cutting 
the ground from under his feet by initiating commercial 
negotiations with Russia. 


Tne situation in Morocco becomes day by day more 
complicated and serious. Towards the end of last week 
the Governor of Tangier found it necessary to press into 
his service every villager in the neighbourhood who was fit 
to carry arms: and he lodged a hundred recalcitrants in 
gaol. On Sunday the troops tried a reconaissance in 
force, and fired the village of Dar Muinish. But the in- 
surgents descending from the hills, attacked and twice 
broke the Sultan’s cavalry, which thereupon retired in 
confusion to Tangier. Next day, the Commander-in-chief, 
Muley E] Amin, the Sultan’s uncle, arrived with reinforce- 
ments. He at once advanced, with nearly his whole 
force, to reconnoitre the ground for a decisive battle: 
leaving only a small body of foot to cover the town. On 
Wednesday he succeeded in forcing a general engagement, 
in which, after five hours’ ‘desperate’ fighting he was 
routed with the loss, however, of little more than 100 
men. Subsequently, certain Kabyles who had fought on 
the side of the Angherites deserted to the Sultan's 
standard: and it is thought that hostilities will be re- 
sumed to-day. Ceuta, which is garrisoned by some 2500 
Spaniards is comparatively safe: but the Europeans at 
Tangier are in the utmostalarm, They have been warned 
not to show themselves near the Royalist camp: and the 
Moorish government will disclaim all responsibility if any 
of them, infringing these instructions, should be murdered. 
Under which circumstance, they have asked for a British 
war-ship: and they will probably get it. 


Tue Sultan Abdur Rahman has taken seriously in hand, 
none too soon, the task of stamping out the Hazara 
rebellion: he has massed 20,000 regular troops and 
gathered native levies, yet is he still doubtful if there be 
force sufficient to cope with the insurgents, who have been 
joined by such powerful tribes as the Sheikh Alis and the 
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Bishsuds. Where threats prevail not he hopes to Succeed 
by intrigue ; while as a last resort he can fall back upon 
the British power. In the circumstances he is expected ty 
accord a hearty welcome to Lord Roberts and his Mission 
when they reach Kabul. The Ameer knows that behind 
the Hazara is the Russian: the one flourishes rifle and 
knife, the other pulls the strings. For Abdur Rahman it js 
probably a question either of the extinction of himself and 
his dynasty or of leaning upon British help—and he will 
prefer the alternative. With a Gladstonian government 
in office the development of events in Afghanistan wil] he 
watched with even more interest and anxiety than affair. 
in Morocco, in Egypt, and in East Africa. 

CnoLera has disappeared from Paris and its environs in 
the meantime, but the disease imported from Central 
Asia still creeps up the valleys of the Volga and the Doy- 
assuming, however, a milder form, as it advances north. 
ward and westward. The plague has appeared in Perm. 
Viatka, and other governments adjoining the Urals: and 
up to the 11th inst. 0845 cases and 3735 deaths had been 
reported in Russia. It continues to spread in Persia, and 
seems to have obtained a firm hold in Teheran. It has 
bred political trouble on the Perso-Turcoman frontier. 
where the people, listening to the incitements of the 
mullahs, who are preaching that the plague is a result of 
the vodka-drinking of the infidel, have wrecked spirit-stores 
at Asterabad and elsewhere. Here begins new matter, in 
the shape of Russian demands for compensation ; possibly 


of Russian claims for rectification of frontier. 


Tuk annual pienic of the British Association has been 
brought to a close, and if the cause of science have not 
been conspicuously furthered, it has been recognised with 
a pomp and circumstance from which—in Mr, Besant’s 
suspicious eye—literature is jealously debarred. Not a 
few important papers were read which should provide 
specialists with food for discussion until next year's meet- 
ing. The subject of Old Age Pensions encouraged an 
interesting debate, but it is difficult to understand the 
object of the Rev. W. Moore Ede’s proposal that every 
man over 05 years of age who can maintain himself and 
yet does not possess an income of £50 should straightway 
receive £0 10s, per annum from a lavish Government. Mr. 
Bent read a valuable report concerning the ruins in 
Mashonaland, and the habits and customs of the inhabi- 
tants. But there was nv sensation—as in some former 
years—and the meeting closed quietly with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Burdon Sanderson, the determined foe of the 
anti-vivisectionists, as next year's president, and the selec- 


tion of Nottingham as the scene of the fray. 


Sin Forresr Furron has been appointed Common 
Serjeant in lieu of Sir William Charley. The Commen 
Serjeant acts as Judge at the Old Bailey ; is a necessaly 
figure at civie banquets, and frequently sits at the Mayors 
Court. ‘The new judge will perform the first two functions 
admirably, but he has little experience in civil business. 
He isa man of fair ability, hard-working and conscien- 
tious ; and will in any event be a great improvement on 
his predecessor. He is one of the new batch of QC. 
Among the others is Mr. Herbert Reed, a most con- 
spicuous member of the Bankruptcy Court, endowed in 
no common degree with the faults and merits of the 
typical Debtor's Counsel. He will probably inherit much 
of the practice of the late Mr. Sydney Woolf. Mr. Aspinall 
and Mr. Davidson are juniors of good standing, the one at 
the Common Law and the other at the Chancery Bar. 


YESTERDAY was practically the beginning of the shooting 
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under the Wild Birds Protection Act, have been sport 
since the first of August. Its promise is not particularly 
good in many cases. Rents have fallen in Scotland, yet 
some of the best moors are still unlet. Grouse disease 
would seem to have been more virulent in ’90 and 91 
than was realised at the time, while the alternation of hot 
and cold and dry and wet during the present season has 
badly thinned the broods, at first abnormally large. The 
worst reports come from the Northern Highlands, the 
least disappointing from Yorkshire. The spring was bad 
for ground game, and complaints are rife of an unusual 
scarcity of hares and rabbits alike. As bad accounts of 
the partridges were to have been expected: but, what- 
ever the explanation, this is like to be a partridge year. 
In Norfolk and Suffolk especially the coveys are reported 
to be large and well grown, and the advices from Scot- 
land are very pleasant reading. Pheasants are nowadays 
almost independent of the weather ; but they do not seem 
to have done badly on the few estates where they are 
allowed to breed at their own will. On the whole, there- 
fore, the prudent gunner will give the grouse as much 


rest as mav be during the autumn, and get the most of 


his shooting out of the home estates. As very little 
disease is reported, this self-denial is likely to be well 
and liberally rewarded next year. 

Tue Canterbury week closed with a well-fought battle 
between Notts and Kent. The northern county won by 
some fifty runs, but only fifteen minutes remained to play, 
when the victory was snatched. Shrewsbury continued 
his course of triumph and made 124 for once out. Glou- 
cester was set a hopeless task by Sussex, but managed 
in the face of fearsome odds to convert what seemed 
certain defeat into a draw. The Doctor played a magni- 
ficent innings of 99, as sound in defence and as dashing in 
attack as the achievements of his prime. But the bowling 
on both sides was lamentably weak. By their victory 
over Middlesex by eight wickets, Notts made a practical 
certainty of the championship, though the play in its 
second innings was tedious beyond description. Daft 
preserved a dogged patience in the face of trumpery 
bowling, as though run-getting were the last duty of the 
batsman ; and his long partnership with Shrewsbury— 
where performances placed him at the head of the bat- 
ting averages—was witnessed with dismay by spectators 
and field alike. We know not why Mr. O'Brien was put 
on to bowl unless it were by way of protest against the 
defensive tactics of the opposing batsmen. Yorkshire's 
victory over Sussex was too easily accomplished to be en- 
tertaining, and the interest of the county contests is more 
or less exhausted. 





Tur Home Rail dividends recently announced are lower 
than those for the corresponding period last year. London 
and North Western at 53 has declined } per cent., Mid- 
land at 5{| in a like proportion, and Great Western at 1} 
; per cent. To the passenger service between Great 
Britain and Ireland a useful addition has been made by 
the great English and Scottish companies interested in 
the Portpatrick and Wigtonshire joint railways and the 
Stranraer and Larne mail steamers. During the summer 
months there is an extra week-day service whereby the 
Journey from London to Belfast, and vice versd, is com- 
pleted in about a round of the clock. The service offers 
Special facilities between the Midland and the Northern 
towns and Ireland; anda fast service has also been arranged 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow and Belfast. Two new 
Steamers make the passage from port to port in two 
hours, the time spent on the open sea being only eighty 
minutes, Which is good news for tourists, 
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THE DIVISION 


PANU most meritorious of Governments, then, has 
been turned out: after the heaviest division upon 
record. But we are by no means satisfied with the 
Debate on the Address. Our champions made a fine 
display of courtesy: but they forgot their convictions. 
No man can submit to indefinite punishment without— 
suffering in his repute. If the Gladstonians would not 
defend themselves, they should have paid for their 
silence. Chivalry is out of place when there are foot- 
pads to deal withal: and the best that can be said for 
Mr. Gladstone is that he has fallen among thieves. 
We have allowed ourselves to be imposed upon by the 
glamour of Parliamentary tradition; by our respect, 
in fact, for a victorious Opposition. And we have 
failed in our duty, to ourselves as to the country. 

The speeches are worth following in detail. In the 
Upper House, there was no debate at all. ‘The Premier 
regretted that the Liberal Lords could not be forced, 
by any process of torture known to Parliament, to 
express their opinions. But he assured them that, in 
time, they would have to speak ; because ‘ in the year 
that is coming, the centre of interest and the centre of 
action will be found within these walls.” Now, the truth 
is that we growing tired of this continual falling back ; 
of this fatal reliance on our Jast line of defence. The 
Duke of Devonshire observed, with a surprise in which 
most of his countrymen will share, the willingness of 
Ministers to acquiesce in the Conspiracy of Silence. 
Their Government, he said, was probably backed by 
more members than would support Mr. Gladstone if Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy were known. In case there is an 
adjournment till next year without an Autumn session, 
our affairs may be left for six months in the hands of 
an Administration which will be found, when put to 
the test, not to possess, and not to have possessed at 
any time, the confidence of the majority. In other 
words, it is not certain at this moment that Mr. 
Gladstone has any title to power. Both parties have 
been guilty of disrespect to the country : our opponents 
in not offering, and ourselves in not enforcing, a de- 
claration of the policy we may look for at home and 
abroad ; in Ireland, in Egypt, and in India. We have 
acquiesced, not merely in a Conspiracy of Silence, but 
—it is more than possible—in an affront to the Con- 
stitution ; in six months (that is) of Government under 
false pretences. 

In the Commons, still the same tale. The real work 
of the debate was left to the Liberal Unionists, or at 
best to the Orangemen. Mr. Asquith had the inso- 
Jence—he that a year ago was panting for details of 
Home Rule—to move a curt amendment of ‘ No Confi- 
dence. Mr. Gladstone * failed to see any occasion for the 
debate. His seventy Irishmen desired an Independence 
which his English supporters weuld not allow him to 
give. But he was not bound to tell them so—till he 
had enjoyed his half-year of power. Personally, he 
was willing to do his best to gratify them. In what- 
ever questions one of the ‘Three Kingdoms (we had 
thought the three were one) had a strong and special 
interest, and held a decided opinion, the said king- 
dom had a right to its own wav. <And where it 
was merely proposed to dismember the State, still 
leaving the Irishmen to balance our parties and to 
tempt our leaders, then, though England, ore perly 
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(after all) to the Union, had pronounced against 
Repeal, her voice was to be disregarded. ‘The voice 
also of Ulster—though ‘that portion of the country” 
has ‘strong and special interests * and * decided opinions’ 
enough—is to go for nothing. 'There’s a divinity (it is 
clear) doth hedge a Celt : when he votes for Mr. Glad- 
stone. For the rest, our Premier of a Recess declared 
that it was ridiculous to condemn his Administration 
while it remained a nebulous hypothesis. By keeping 
Home Rule—‘ almost his sole link with public life’°— 
well in the forefront, he might look to embroil his 
Party with the Lords : and the Irish, the struggle once 
begun, might be satisfied to fight for him. In the 
meantime he hoped to give them an amnesty for Messrs. 
Daly and Egan; who (as the good McCarthy puts it) 
have committed crimes ‘ of an abominable character, en- 
tirely beyond the palliation of rational and Christian 
men.” Moreover, in the matter of the evicted tenants, 
he could promise them... . an inquiry. Perhaps a 
threat of further robbery would induce landlords to 
betray their present tenants and to strip themselves of 
their farms. Whereupon, Mr. Gladstone sat him down : 
and Mr. Balfour rose, in gentle mood. He refuted, it 
is true, certain of the extraordinary perversions which 
Our Enemy has substituted for history. But at only 
one moment did he rise to the needs of the occasion, 
It was when he challenged the factions opposite to 
deny their hopeless disunion. Legislative independence 
is demanded by Ireland. Is there asingle one of the Irish 
members, he asked, who will disclaim it ’—or a single 
Gladstonian who will dare to say he would give it? 
Her Majesty's Opposition (soon to be supporters of 
Her Majesty’s Government) sat in silence. 

And then we saw what the Debate might have been 
Mr. Chamberlain followed on Thursday, to justify the 
ways of the country to Liberal Unionism, and to deve- 
lop the hopeless irreconcilability of the Home Rule 
factions. Last May, for instance, Mr. Gladstone stated 
that the Imperial Parliament must of necessity retain 
a veto over all proceedings on College Green and who- 
so thought otherwise dreamed absurdities. Now, Mr. 
Redmond, in one of the speeches which Mr. Gladstone 
could not wait to hear, had demanded that the su- 
premacy of the Irish Parliament in regard to Irish 
matters should be absolute; that there should be no 
English veto; and that the only veto permitted should 
be on the advice of Irish Ministers. On such points, 
of course, we might assume that Mr. Redmond spoke 
for both the Nationalist parties. This last taunt did 
not fail to draw Mr. Healy: and towards the end of 
the debate four Gladstonians, a Labour member, and 
a New Londoner, were stung to speech. Last of all 
Mr. Chaplin rose also: to be shamelessly interrupted 
by the Celts below the gangway. And at midnight 
the division was taken: so that before half-past twelve 
Ministers were out, by forty votes; and none knows 
what shall come of them that are in. 

As we stand, the situation is this: Mr. Gladstone is to 
take office: and to hold it till next year. ‘Then, after 
six months of negotiation and intrigue, when Parliament 
meets and he introduces his Home Rule Bill, we shall 
discover that he ought never to have been in power. 
Quite apart from the Cave which must follow any con- 
ceivable measure, his majority will by that time have 
melted away. He may hope, it is true, to pave the 
way fora fresh one, by fomenting the Radicalism of 
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the country. But at all events the jealousies of bie 
disappointed subordinates, the ill-regulated insistencics 
of such persons as Mr. Keir Hardie, the disgust of the 
Agricultural Voters and of the Advanced Radicals 
must have their effect : not to speak of the recrudese : 


. . . nee 
of crime in Ireland—(cheerfully announced as 


minent by so competent an authority as Canadian “( 
Blake)—which will have frightened his middle-closs 
supporters, and the sufferings of the evicted tenants 
which will have spurred the Parnellites to impossie 
ble demands. So, we shall have another Unionist 
Government: and the whole result of Friday's vote 
will be certain difficulties in the Kast. Through sly 
dangerous months we shall be exposed to ageressioy 
and left, for practical purposes, without a Government. 
One of the least fatal solutions we have to look for j, 
—a great war. 


IRELAND IN THE DEBATE 


FEXUE course of the Debate on the Address may. 

perhaps, have shown the Gladstonian leaders 
that, as a piece of tactics, it is useless to hold your 
own tongue unless you can make others keep silence 
also. ‘Their determination to admit nothing is more 
defensible than magnanimous. It is, of course, open 
to them to say——as in substance Mr. Asquith did say- 
that they are not bound to add to the declarations by 
which they have (this at least is the theory) already 
gained their majority. The desire expressed on the 
Unionist side, that the Gladstonian leaders should 
consult their reputation by showing more candour as 
to their policy, smacks a little of Mr. Asquith’s over- 
tender anxiety that the Tories should vindicate their 
consistency by sticking to what, as he thinks, are their 
principles. Men do not govern their conduct, as a rule, 
by the advice of their rivals. It may be allowed that 
in some circumstances the reticence of the Gladstonians 
might be as judicious as it is—-technically—correct. 
In the actual circumstances it is futile because, although 
Mr. Gladstone may say nothing in many words, and 
his more important colleagues may keep silence utterly, 
they could not constrain Mr. McCarthy to dissemble 
the fact that the Nationalist Members are masters of 
the situation, nor persuade Mr. Redmond _ not to 
make a peremptory statement of the Irish demands, 
nor stop Mr. Balfour from pointing out the National- 
ist influence on the Gladstonian position. 

With the help of the Ulstermen, these — three 
speakers have, in fact, contrived to bring out every- 
thing which it was the interest of Mr. Gladstones 
followers to keep in the dark :—everything, therefore, 
it was most distinctly the interest of the Unionists to 
drag into the light of day. There are five points on 
which to turn the attention. Taking them in order of 
importance, and beginning with the least immediately 
pressing, they are (1) the doubt if a Ministry which 
avows its intention to make use of none but the 
‘ordinary law’ can keep order in Ireland during the 
coming winter ; (2) the question of the evicted tenants: 
(3) the line to take with the dynamiters in prison: 
(4) the resolution of the Irishmen to have ‘ Colonial 
Home Rule’; and (5) the place of Home Rule in Mr. 
Gladstone's programme—when it does at last appear 
On the face of it the first of these items, the 
maintenance of order, is urgent enough; but in 
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it will probably be found that the interest of 
and of the Anti-Parnellites, if not of the 
Parnellites also, to keep things easy for Mr. Gladstone 
for the present is strong enough to make them 
discourage any serious disorder. Mr. Balfour did 
well to insist on the disgrace of governing by 
the help of the promoters-in-chief of all the law- 
lessness of Ireland ; still, if that help were given, as 
it probably will be, the Gladstonian Ministry were 
relieved from a serious embarrassment. It would not 
look too closely to the sources of relief, and it would 
make the most of its clients’ moderation as an argument 
in support of Irish fitness for Home Rule. ‘This happy 
understanding will be in some peril if the Parnellite mem- 
hers see a chance of bettering their position by means 
of active exertions on behalf of the convict dynamiters 
and the evicted tenants. ‘These would no doubt afford 
them very convenient pretexts; and they might force 
the Anti-Parnellite hand, and do something to renew 
the American subscriptions by the application of more 
of what Mr. Gladstone called the ‘moral claims of 
Ireland.” For that gentleman himself, he showed that 
he is alive to the risk when he spoke of inquiring into 
the ease of the evicted tenants, and not less when he 
said nothing definite about the case of the dynamiters. 
But though either of these things might be made an 
excuse for disorder in Ireland, it is doubtful if they will 
beso used. Here, again, the obvious interest of the 
priests and their parliamentary representatives not to 
embarrass Mr. Gladstone must be allowed for: and, 
moreover, it is doubtful if the small farmers and 
labourers are in the humour just at present for any 
more agitation. It were not at all wonderful if Par- 
nellites and <Anti-Parnellites alike were satisfied by 
vague promises of inquiry. Despite our long experi- 
ence of Irish oratory we are still inclined to attach too 


practice 
the priests 


much importance to it; and in very truth these 
(lendowers might find it easier to call spirits from 
the vasty deep—than to make them come. 

But though the immediate future may be made com- 
paratively easy for Mr. Gladstone, the debate abounds 
in evidence that the inherent difficulties of |-is position 
will be felt to the full when Parliament assembles next 
lebruary. He has been told timidly by Mr. McCarthy 
that his Bill must satisfy the people of Ireland, and 
truculently warned by Mr. O’Brien that he will be 
turned out at once if it do not Mr. Redmond has 
informed him very explicitly that the only kind of 
Home Rule Bill that will satisfy Ireland is Home Rule 
on the Colonial pattern, with just as much supremacy 
as is reserved for the Imperial Parliament over a 
Colonial legislature: which means, of course, the power 
to suppress by force, but absolutely no right to control. 
Supremacy of this order does very well with Trinidad or 
Jamaica ; but it could only cease to bea figment in the 
case of Canada or New Zealand at the expense of a 
considerable war, So that the sense of Mr. Redmond’s 
declaration—made amid the dead silence of the Glad- 
stonians, and without the slightest sign of dissent from 
the Anti-Parnellites—amounted to this: that Ireland 
must have the right to do all that Canada can do, 
that the veto is to be exercised only on the advise 
of Irish Ministers, and that the Imperial Parliament 
ls to have no gift of control whatever but only the 
reserved right to suppress the legislature altogether by 
force of arms, Going thoroughly to work, Mr. Redmond 
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pointed out that the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster must not be understood to imply any 
right of interference, and with a certain sardonic 
humour he quoted the declarations of some Gladstonian 
candidates as showing what it is that Ireland will not 
tolerate. What, then, Mr. Gladstone has to do is to 
contrive a Home Rule Bill which will satisfy the 
Nationalist members, and will not revolt those English 
Gladstonians whose views Mr. Redmond declines to 
accept. Now, we do not overrate the worth of Irish elo- 
quence—still less the independence of Gladstonian 
items. But it must be remembered that the Irish, if 
they accept a ‘ gas-and-water Home Rule, just sink 
into insignificance, while the items know that Mr. 
Gladstone is a very old gentleman, with a majority 
which would be annihilated by the transfer of twenty 
votes. We need repose no trust in the honour of either 
set of men; but it is safe to have a certain faith in 
their sense of personal interest. 


THE PLAYTHING OF SCIENCE 


FYNHE criminal is the newest toy of science, and no 

doubt he is as good an excuse for classification 
and comparison as snails or spooks. He is measured 
and weighed ; his facial angle is registered ; the shape 
of his thumb sedulously ascertained; and then the 
customary commonplaces are pronounced concerning his 
qualities. ‘The study is harmless enough, so long as it 
is understood that science and conduct are in this in- 
stance, at least, separate as the poles. It may reason- 
ably be argued that crime is a disease, but let us 
remember that the only proper cure was long since 
discovered, and that the fad of the criminal anthro- 
pologist carries no weight against the organised experi- 
ence of many centuries. ‘The hulks and the gallows are 
still far better remedies than mild doses of bromide or 
the kindly exertions of the masseur. Dr. Clouston, who 
discoursed—in his native American—to the members 
of the British Association upon crime and criminals, is of 
opinion that ‘ if inquiry established physical, hereditary, 
and psychological bases of criminality, the State would 
have to treat the criminal from a point of view entirely 
different from the primitive method.” The conten- 
tion is absurd: whatever the origin of murder and 
thievery, their effect is the same. It is small con- 
solation to society that Bill Sykes’s grandmother 
was a pick-pocket, or that the Artful Dodger's 
‘development had been arrested towards the end of 
the period of adolescence before his inhibitory and 
moral qualities had attained their full strength. The 
outrage upon society is the same, whether the ruffian 
who perpetrates it be a cynic or an epileptic. But if 
we followed the criminal anthropologist to his logical 
conclusion, we should be forced to confess that no wil- 
ful crime has been committed since the world began. 
The murderer happily is abnormal ; therefore he is not 
responsible for his actions, and Cain, instead of being 
branded and sent forth to wander alone, should have 
been confined to an agreeable retreat and gently dosed 
with primeval sedatives. HFroma purely academic point 
of view the theory is worth examination; it suggests 
as many occasions of metaphysical straw-splitting as 
the existence of the invisible world. But to attempt 
to bind the State by the conclusions of anthropology is 
the maddest folly of all. The criminal is punished not 
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to his own annoyance but for the better conduct of 
society. And if robbery be a disease, why should the 
robber be enlarged, when even the small-pox patient is 
secluded from his fellows? Indeed, if a dozen other 
complaints were treated with the same harshness which 
is meted out to crime, the world were much the better 
of it. Euthanasia is a wholesome practice, which 
unfortunately sentiment has permitted to fall into 
desuetude. 

That which Dr. Clouston describes as the primitive 
method of treating criminals is based upon the soundest 
principles of justice and convenience. If society did 
not claim its natural right to lop off such members as 
were injurious to the body politic, society would cease 
to exist. And the law, which sees only the fact, and 
recks not of pedigrees and brain disease, is the most 
wholesome institution in the land. Kleptomania may 
be a disease, said a famous judge, but it is a disease 
that Iam sent here to cure. * What are to the doctor 
symptoms of disease, argues Dr. Clouston, ‘are to 
the policeman and the magistrates proofs of crimi- 
nality.” This also may be true, and the policemen and 
the magistrates play the wiser part. For by doing 
their utmost to suppress the disease they are not 
conniving, as the doctor too often is, at the survival of 
the unfit. There are hardships enough in the adminis- 
tration of the law. It is even possible that the com- 
mon thief, had he been born to the purple, would have 
required the assistance of the family doctor rather than 
of the black-browed turnkey. But life is full of chances, 
and the gentlemanly criminal, fortuitously placed in 
affluence, though he take not to the road, may die in 
his bed of some worse disease. 

‘These speculations can only benefit mankind, if 
they lead to the accurate discovery of the criminal 
type. And even then their value would depend upon 
the determination of the State to lock up a pronounced 
criminal at sight, as it now removes the victim of an 
infectious disease. But it is this very point of the 
criminal type, whereon the anthropologists are at 
variance. Dr. Benedikt, of Vienna, holds that no such 
type exists. Other practitioners have come to a differ- 
ent conclusion: and those whose experience of prisons 
is the widest are the most strongly convinced that the 
criminal is marked off by certain physical peculiarities 
from his fellows. A weakness of face and head, a 
thick, common, clumsy hand, a vulgarity of proportion 

these are symptoms of the criminal, and they may 
sometimes be detected in persons of the highest station. 
Naturally it is on the outskirts of civilisation that 
most felons are to be found. But anthropologists were 
better employed in studying all the gentry — for 
instance——whose idiosyncrasies have been noted by M. 
Bertillon’s machinery, than in examining tramps and 
epileptics at haphazard. One thing is quite certain 
(and the reflection is encouraging): that the adminis- 
tration of justice—primitive and barbarous though it 
appear to Dr. Clouston—will never be hindered by the 
fads of the criminal anthropologist. Indeed whatever 
discoveries Dr. Benedikt and his colleagues are for- 
tunate enough to make will have no more practical 
bearing upon life than the newest heresy of the 
philologists. ‘The end of law is to purify society, not 
to coddle the felon ; and if all men of science were only 
as wise as Professor Macalister, we might even commit 
Mr. William Sykes to their charge. ‘ Perhaps there was 
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wisdom in the Draconian laws, sai je ae 
s ] laws, said the learned Presiden 


of the Anthropological Section at Edinburgh “Whie 
>” Which 

used to hang people for any offence over five shilling 
3 TBS, 


1 


aud cut the Gordian Knot of criminal offences by the use 
of the gallows. ‘This prevented the perpetuation Tin. 
perfect types, and the descendants of this PUrified race 
ought to be good people.” ‘These words are the words 
of aSolomon, and Dr. Lombroso and the sentimentaliais 
might do worse than ponder them. 


THE JUDGES REPORT 


FFNUE mountain, being in labour, brought forth 
ridiculous mouse. Of some such musty fiction 
does the Judges’ Report remind both those who dreaded 
and those who desired reform. Everybody looked for 
drastic changes, and by a natural reaction everybod, 
inclines to belittle such changes as are shadowed, This 
is a clear mistake: the men most competent of all have 
carefully and thoroughly considered our system of ciyjl 
aud criminal procedure, and have noted what the 
must have held to be its only flaws. Minute technica! 
details are not for this page; but the larger reforys 
are—or should be—of interest to the whole bedy oj 
British society. 
That of our circuit system is the chief. There js 
little business done at most of the fifty-six circuit 
towns: so forty are to be court centres no longer, 
but all the work is to be transferred to the other 
sixteen. ‘The time thus saved will secure the pre. 
sence in town of at least eight Judges of the Queens 
Bench Division throughout the legal year. It is hard 
to see what objection can be urged : yet the Committee 
forgets that, if the change be successful, much time 
will be made for other judicial work. — It remarks on the 
heavy arrears in the Chancery Division, and proposes 
an addition to the judicial staff’; but many cases that 
go to Chancery were as well (or better) tried at 
Common Law:a trifling rearrangement to this aid would 
clear off the arrears and save the country £5000 
a year. One suggestion is strictly logical. At pr- 
sent, 1f you win your case you get your costs from 
the other side, yet have you additional costs to pay 
your own solicitor ; but under the new conditions all 
expenses would fall on your opponent. (‘This rule 
already obtains in the County Courts.) ‘The common 
case of insolvency on the losing side was not debated ; 
yet is it a most frequent cause of discontent. Once on 
a time they whipped the suitor who lost and could not 
pay: now any pauper may drag you from court to 
court, ‘when so dispoged,’ and be never the worse for it 
in pocket. ‘The moral is that the poor man must have 
justice ; but there must also be checks enough upon the 
abuse thereof, and these have yet to be devised. Again, 
it is proposed to diminish the number of interlocutory 
applications by one summons for directions: to abolish 
pleadings without leave ; and to improve the proceed 
ings for obtaining summary judgment : all which 
reforms are ill-advised, while the contingent regul- 
tions are nothing if not complicated. It may be held 
indeed, that pleadings have already been reduced to 
their utmost simplicity, and no better means will 
ever be devised of settling issues in dispute. The 
difficulties in the way of summary judgment resolve 
themselves to this: that all men are liars; or, more 
exactly, that suitors are little inclined to tell the 
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truth except upon compulsion. 
summary judgment is perfect. You are not allowed 
to defend a simple contract action unless you 
state on oath that you have a defence, and briefly 
explain the same. Your statement 1s in writing—In 
practice it is always drawn by your vingeonaitioet 
prosecutions for perjury in regard to it are absolutely 
unknown; so that very loose assertions (to put if 
mildly) are sworn to daily, and will continue so to be 
sworn, until there is a real possibility of criminal 
proceedings. If a few such proceedings were instituted 
the result would be an enormous increase of efficiency 
in this department : for men would hesitate a long time 
before they pledged their oath to a false defence. It 
js also proposed to restore the old practice whereby 
interrogatories were settled by, not the parties but, 
the Court. As nobody need reply to an improper 
question this seems superfluous; moreover it is no 
whit more simple than the present method of pro- 
cedure. 

In Criminal matters there would be a permanent 
Court of Appeal. It would consist of seven members 
and the Court of Crown Cases Reserved would be 
merged in it; it would revise all sentences (save in 
cases of murder) and make them lighter or heavier, as 
occasion requires. (The latter power and the absence 
of any provision as to costs will, it is suggested, 
prevent unnecessary appeals.) ‘The royal prerogative 
of mercy will remain; and provision is made for 
reference to this Court in the event of purely legal con- 
siderations being urged on the Home Secretary. No 
verdict of acquittal will be considered ; nor is any power 
conferred of granting a new trial. It is expected that 
the decisions of the Court will secure an approximate 
uniformity of sentence : a result impossible under the 
present system. Incidentally the Report refers to the 
inconvenience of the grand jury; but no doubt to touch 
that ancient and august tribunal appeared beyond the 
function of the Committee. It was imagined that 
the Commissioners would shorten the Long Vacation. 
Had they narrowed it to August and September, the 
legal year would have gained a fortnight, and even as 
holidays the new time would have been found accept- 
able to the body of the profession. But this, with 
much besides, they have left undone. 

A wish to satisfy the merchant is evident through- 
out: a fact wherein The T'imes discerns an effort to 
induce him to leave off arbitrating and fall to issuing 
writs. All such efforts were vain. A law case is 
really warfare—is, in fact, a civilised substitute for 
the semi-barbarous — trial by combat or the quite 
barbarous settlement by force aud fraud. You do 
not go to law with a man, and remain his friend : 
you try to do him all the harm you can. If two mer- 
chants have an honest dispute, and wish to keep 
friends the while it is being settled, then let them still 
resort to arbitration: they will save in cash and good 
teeling what they lose in scientific precision. ‘The ar- 
bitrator’s dinner of herbs is better than the stalled Ox 
(and hate therewith) presided by my Lord Chief Jus- 
tee. Even the delay is not the delay such rules are 
meant to cure. It happens when the case does not 
‘ome onat the appointed time ; and, unavoidable under 
‘ny system, in this instance it is partly due to bad 
(official) management, to calls upon counsel, and in 
‘ome degree at least to the unpunctuality of judges, 
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The conclusion of the matter is this:—have every 
rational improvement, by all means; but expect no 
striking consequences therefrom. Taw will never be 
cheap ; still less will it ever be delightful to any but 
lawyers. 


THE REPORTER SPEAKS 


‘Mr. Gladstone’s majority (szc) will probably be thirty-five. 
—Datly Papers. 


/ HAD to do him for the News and eke the P. M. G., 
[hid beneath the sofia in that gorgeous libraree, 
And this is how, in spite of flue and the nervousness I 

brought, 
TI realised that Grand Old Man and all his Grand Old 
Thought. 


[It was an Aged Statesman, and the tear was in his eve, 

He looked on the Division List, and heaved a bitter 
sigh— 

Indeed it was so bitter that it sounded like a groan. | 

‘In truth, he said, ‘ I cannot call my very soul my own, 

It’s true I've a majority. But how? and over what ? 

In all my life I never saw so very mixed a lot. 

I asked a useful Hundred I could either ride or drive, 

And I'm breaking up an Empire on a nominal 'Thirty- 
Five! 


‘The-e’s poor old Ireland: after all, she’s mistress of 
tue scales, 

And, if she’s not, just keep your eye on Gallant Little 
Wales. 

With this for Disestablishment and that for Separa- 
tion, 

How can I be expected to refrain from agitation ? 

L.abour-mongers, notion-members, gulls and faddists— 
Heaven defend me! 

If I fail to one poor, yelping hound, then all the pack 
will rend me. 

I'm In Office—there’s no doubt of that !—But where 
shall we arrive 

On the strength of this assorted, yet factitious, Thirty- 
live ? 


‘And then, the Gang! There's Morley, and the lovely 
mess he made 

When he held the Irish Office wasn’t even good for 
trade. 

And Kimberley and Harcourt—(these Plantagenets 
are bosh !)— 

And Ripon is a case of most unutterable tosh ; 

And Stuart—O be good to us! O scissors and 
ochone ! 

(The lingo may be Herbert's, but the feeling is my 
own.) 

Its hard .... 
should have to strive 

With only these to help me—and that various Thirty- 
Five !° 


in fact it’s blooming hard—that [ 


[He looked on the Division list ; he found no comfort 
there ; 

He is an aged Statesman, but I think he said a swear. 

He dashed the paper to the ground, and danced on it 
with glee 

A most marvellous proceeding for a man of Eighty- 
Three ! 
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But Herbert he came tripping in, and took him off to 
bed ; 

And, as they left the Library, ‘ Now, Governor, he said, 

‘Remember you're the Grandest and the Wisest Man 


Alive, 
‘So you'll put it at Three-Fifty—though it’s only 
‘Thirty-Five.’| 


THE TRUTH (7) ABOUT FEZ 


TENVUL TIMES, never the most circumspect of 

journals, has hopelessly bedevilled itself over the 
Euan-Smith embassy, and The St. James's naturally 
makes the most of a very apt and taking opportunity. 
Thus, there appeared in the former print a communica- 
tion from a correspondent at Tangier in which the 
British Minister was represented as saying that the 
sensational statements of Mr. Stephen Bonsal, of the 
Central News, were greatly exaggerated. Sir Charles 
had not torn up the sham treaty and thrown the pieces 
into the Grand Vizier’s face ; the ladies of the party had 
not armed themselves with Winchester rifles when the 
mob turned ugly. Hereupon The Times, with edify- 
ing superiority, asserted that the reports which had 
caused so much annoyance had not appeared in its 
columns. Unfortunately, Mr. Bonsal, his professional 
reputation being at stake, turned to the more veracious 
files, and unearthed a paragraph from ‘ An Occasional 
Correspondent, confirming the incident of the torn 
compact, saying naught as to the latter-day Bonducas, 
but setting forth that ‘the British mission was for some 
hours in a state of siege. Now, Mr. Bonsal’s details had 
been published days before ; The St. James's accordingly 
is anxious to know (but will its curiosity be gratified 7) 
if the damning paragraph was composed as at Tangier, 
or (as the evidence suggests) in London after the 
fashion of The Telegraph's immortal account of the 
Khiva campaign?’ Anyhow, the exposure of Printing 
House Square is funny enough, and funnier still the 
upshot of Mr. Bonsal’s telegrams to Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith concerning the interviews alleged. At first the 
perplexed envoy was utterly unable to grasp his cor- 
respondent’s meaning; then, on the transmission of 
particulars, he replied that he had not made, nor 
authorised, nor inspired any criticisms or comments 
whatever. ‘The contradiction certainly amounts to a 
point-blank disavowal of V’he Times's correspondent, 
whether occasional or everyday; and, somehow, old 
Pigottisms—as ‘ likelchood ° and ¢ hesitency * recur to the 
memory though without—the more’s the pity !—illu- 
minating the situation. 

So much for a most amusing afterpiece to Walter 7. 
Steinkopff, in which The St. James's may fairly be held 
to have scored a point or two. As to the difference 
between Sir Charles EKuan-Smith and Mr. Bonsal he 
were indeed a master of exegesis that could re- 
concile their conflicting versions. ‘The theory of the 
Central News man—that sundry events have been toncd 


down in the official rendering to suit the etiquette of 


diplomacy—appears untenable in face of the Minister's 
very categorical denials. On the whole you are dis- 
posed to surmise that Mr. Bonsal recording his per- 
sonal observations may be relied upon implicitly ; but 
where he relates of necessity at second-hand, his infor- 
mants must have been of an imaginative habit and 
turn of mind. For, compared to Monday’s Parliamentary 
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paper, the several newspaper reports illustrate with 
much wealth of example how legends grow. Thug 
according to Sir Charles Euan-Smith the riot of July 
5 did not occur because the British flag was hoisted 
over the Vice-Consulate ; what happened was that, when 
the demonstration took place, Sir Charles informed the 
Sultan that,ifthe attempt at intimidation were repea 
the British Flag would be hoisted over the Vice-Con. 
sulate. ‘The British mission was not besieged on 
July 15; the prosaic truth is that Muley Hassan 
attempted to frighten the British Minister by , 
falsealarm, and that the Minister replied, ‘0, Sheree, 


ted, 


thy governor is a liar, with the mental reseryatioy 
‘but thou lest the bolder of the twain. Again, it oes 
not a draft treaty but some irregular pourparler that 
was torn in pieces, and the fragments were not cast jy 
the countenance of the Grand Vizier, but returned with 
compliments to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
whom thev may be said to have belonged. Sir Charles 
also makes mincemeat of certain other canards; as that 
he enlarged the scope of his conditions, and that he 
suspended relations with Morocco of his own accord, 
Such are the discrepancies between fact and fable when 
But what is the 
verdict of history worth when it depends upon some 
monkish chronicler, some hanger-on of a despotic court 


you elucidate by cable and despatch! 


the continuity of whose vertebre had been imperiled 
by his setting down the truth? Was not Gibbon right 
when he interpreted the spirit of the age, without 
fidgeting over details, Are not Professor Gardiner and 
his like mere wastrels of time and energy when they go 
to work to prove that Jones (not Smith) was concerned 
in sundry petty negotiations and conspiracies 

The revised version of the story smacks far less of 
the romantic—(and the bombastic, we rejoice to adi) 
—than its predecessor did ; it is nevertheless a most 
interesting exposition of the Oriental. Clearly the 
Sultan would have liked a treaty, but not the treaty; 
and to encompass his ends he resorted, with some skill, 
to such very Mastern expedients as terrorism and delay. 
Moreover, he acted with characteristic aisregard for the 
feelings of his agents, upon whom with the certainty of 
sunset and dawn, there has fallen the punishment tor 
failure. ‘Let the heart of the unbeliever, commands 
His Majesty, ‘be melted by the roarings of the mult 
tude’; and, promptly as Mr. Schnadhorst, the Gover- 
nor organises a mob of Moorish Larry Macks at so much 
a head. But the Infidel is ‘ more than usual calm’—and 
the rest—like Pet Marjorie’s duck. Whereupon the 
Governor is heavily fined, and his Deputy is cast into 
prison. As for the procrastinations, the hesitations, 
the modifications of this clause, the cancelling of that, 
the promises to sign next day, the discovery whien 
that day came that ‘sixteen or seventeen’ further 
alterations were necessary—all these devices are 
according to the best traditions of Islamitish dip- 
lomacy. ‘The bribe was actually offered ; the ‘ faked 
draft was surely enough produced, though its fate 4% 
not as reported to Mr. Bonsal. That, under the ci- 
cumstances, Sir Charles had no other course before him 
than to withdraw his mission, appears a most cogent 
argument ; indeed, the temporary failure may well prove 
an earnest of success. Only the treaty must not be 
allowed to lapse that Count d’Aubigny may reap where 
Sir Charles has sown, Our Minister must be directed to 
resume negotiations, backed by the full authority of 
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Britain. And were Lord Rosebery, or another, to put 
his back into the business, his policy might stink in the 
nostrils of Professor Stuart and his ‘ likes, but it would 


be heartily applauded of all true men, 


THE ETHICS OF SPORT 


HE Revolutionist in kid gloves, standing aloof 
from work-a-day politics because the machinery 

‘; far too gross for the achievement of his tin-pot 
Utopia, shares with the naked Radical, chief object 
of his detestation, a keen hatred of field sports. But 
the two account for this common article of faith on 
very different grounds. Your pale-faced Fabian rides 
the high horse of a refined and exquisite culture. Some- 
thing of that universal philanthropy which sees a hand 
of crime in love of country has persuaded him to make 
the wild things his fellow-citizens.  Brer Rabbit's life, 
he will have it, ought to be as sacred as a soaring human 
child’s. Whosoever yieldeth to the ‘hunting instinct, 
and because it is a fine morning goeth out to kill some- 
thing; or delighteth in watching a couple of grey- 
hounds tearing across a green down at the scut of poor 
Wat ; or findeth pleasure in chasing an otter from holt 


to holt; or heareth sweet music in the yelling of 


hounds—that person is cherishing whatever of bar- 
barous is left in the Breast of Man. And when the 
nations have disarmed, and the New Dispensation is a 
fact, the enlightened citizen shall find his joy in pacing 
the land with clasped hands, and watching (with 
thought-wrinkled brow) the poppies blow among the 
corn. Till when you may very well defer the discussion 
of his doctrine. 

For the present, what is important is that everything 
with life has often to guard the gift, that fighting is byno 
means an obsolete necessity, and that the love of hunt- 
ing is an essential in the constitution of man ; while, 
for the sanctity of animal life, its admission would lead 
to the practice of far greater absurdities than Nebuchad- 
nezzarism could ever be. ‘lo do the naked Radical 
justice, he is nowise concerned about these fine shades 
of scrupulousness, and would be ashamed to think 
there was anything academic in his contentions. ‘The 
past few months have furnished some pleasant illustra- 
tions of what he means by objecting to the game laws. 
First, his antipathy is largely due to a tender feeling 
for the poacher. The professional ‘ moucher * belongs 
to that disreputable station of Society whereon the 
(ladstonian party depends for support: for which 
reason he may ‘ stoop to folly” in any way he please, 
having a just confidence that his political friends will 
start an agitation against the administration of justice. 
Does he beat out some keeper's brains? Then, not 
himself js responsible but those who keep ‘ the cult of 
the sacred birds.” In a late egg-stealing case, the 
criminal was animated by no more respectable motive 
than your cracksman’s. Not the most ingenious of 
his apologists has attempted to show that he was any- 
thing better than the commonest thief you shall find. 
That in his greed he ruined the shooting of a manor 
Isa reflection less essential than that he had no sort 
of right to the goods he stole. Yet his punish- 
ment has elicited many columns of gush from the mis- 
chievous humbugs who play down to the Masses. In 
the Radical bosom a filcher of game (or eggs) awakens 
Just such a kindly feeling as your Irish Nationalist 
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conceives for a maimer of cattle. And the strictest 
examination discloses no reason save only envy and a 
desire to ‘take it out of the landlords’ ; and thus it is 
that a parcel of pressmen with no more knowledge of 
agriculture than a navvy has of the Binomial Theorem 
may any day be taken in the act of pulling long faces, 
and asserting that game devours the produce of the 
land, and proving that the preservation thereof in- 
volves a toll on the pined and fainting husbandman. 
Of course the farmer's practice is in absolute refutation 
of this monstrous nonsense. ‘To say nothing of the 
many districts wherein a love of coursing saves the 
hare from extermination, it would be easy to denote 
vast areas over which the tenants preserve either for 
pleasure or for profit. And where the landlord keeps 
the shooting to himself he will soon hear of it if his 
covers be unduly stocked. Yet even Radicals must 
live, and to that end one lie is as good as another. 

But the practical question comes to this :—Is it or is 
it not immoral in the Squire to preserve? Your 
Radical holds that immoral it is: because, says he, 
there ensues such a train of evil consequences. The 
poor man is actually tempted by the birds, and is 
brought into collision with keepers—creations of the 
Game Laws, nor less superfluous and nefarious than 
they; and in this way murder, theft, drunkenness, 
every sort of villainy, trace back to the pernicious habit 
of preserving. Down with the Game Laws, then! And, 
while we are about it, away with hencoops also, nor lure 
the wandering Rom to crime by the sight of chickens 
the taking of which is theft! So long as urban black- 
guardism, spurred by the thought of booty alone, is 
responsible, as now, for most of the peaching done, that 
analogy is unassailable. And in sober truth the rustic 
man, whether Radical or not, has very little sympathy 
with this particular attempt at evading the Eighth 
Commandment. ‘The diatribes against sport are of 
city make and are meant for city consumption: in a 
word are part and parcel of the general raid on property, 
and have no colour of sense save in the mouths of those 
unclassed thieves who are striving to abolish private 
ownership. ‘The grievance of the village malcontent is 
absentceism—not game; and it is impossible to deny 
that there is justice on bis side. English gentlemen, 
if they would beat back the forces arrayed against 
them, will do well to spend a greater part of the year 
on their domains. Some, no doubt, are helpless from 
lack of means, and, unable to support the old establish- 
ment, are glad to let their houses to yearly tenants, 
But others are merely bored by the country, or prefer 
to remove themselves outside the din of English polities. 
Now it is known to both Radical and 'Tory that it 
were a sound policy that should bring these back. A 
fine house closed for eleven months out of the twelve 
is agreeable to nobody; and the loudest grumbler is the 
gutter-politician. And in doing his utmost to curtail 
the amusements and cut up the interests of country 
life, he is going the wrong way to achieve redress. 

‘That is what the Radical pressman cannot or will not 
understand. What is known as ‘a good party cry” is 
an excellent aid in the development of malignity and 
bad feeling; but it is the poorest whetstone for the 
wits. And often enough—as in the case of ‘'The Land 
for the People and the People for the Land’—to keep 
it up for any time is to leave off a great deal worse in 
pocket than vou were when you began. 
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MODERN MEN 
THE BISHOP OF BANGOR 


WELSHMAN of the best stamp, honest and prac- 
tical, neither faddist nor fanatic, he sprang from 
the upper section of the yeomanry; spent his early 
days in the country ; wrote his Welsh verse and won his 
Kisteddfodie prize in his day ; but was not fool enough 
to think that here was the end of life. “was an 
old-time saying that your Welsh farmer bred two things— 
a pig and a parson; and it might be said of our latter- 
day Welsh farmer that he breeds two things—a pig and 
an agitator. Our Bishop’s sire was of the elderorder. The 
deficiencies of Welsh education were notorious, and explain 
(if they do not excuse) the political ignorance of Wales. 
So, his opportunities considered, it speaks highly for David 
Lewis Lloyd (of Jesus, Oxford) that he should have gained 
a second in classical Mods. and a second in Greats. 
At Jesus, too, he took stock of his countrymen, and formed 
a sensible notion of what your Welsh youth needs to fit him 
for civilised society. And when he left Oxford, and put on 
the choker, he resolved to teach that youth, and his parents 
and guardians forbye, how the scholastic business should be 
done. He was Master of Dolgelley Grammar School, of 
Friars’ Schoo], Bangor, and of Brecon College ; at which 
three places he contrived to do far more good to his people 
than a hundred of your Young-Wales M.P.’s could ac- 
complish at their present rate in three hundred years. 
He was no enthusiast, no Arnold. He had no very lofty 
notions of the capacity or the virtue of youth in general 
and of Welsh youth in particular. But he was keenly 
alive to the heavy disadvantage under which that Welsh 
boy labours who is forced to learn English before he can 
learn Latin, And he realised how very difficult the lot of 
that Welsh boy on whom the poor farmer or the small 
tradesman that begot him will insist on laying a burden 
of education which he has neither the brains nor the capital 
to turn to good account. Also, he knew that never since the 
world began was youth much worse in want of birching than 
the youth of Wales. And, to begin with, he stood forth a 
disciplinarian of the antique mould ; of whom it may be 
said that he did succeed in civilising not a few Welsh lads 
into good Welsh men and decent citizens. His Eisteddfodic 
achievement notwithstanding, he was no friend to the 
Welsh tongue: under pain of punishment he obliged his 
boys to speak English even in playtime. It was scarce 
fair of him, but he can plead that he meant it for the best, 
and that his work was not all in vain: for, while no man 
of sense can object to the preservation of the tongue of Ab- 
Gwillim it is absolutely necessary that your Welsh boy 
should read and speak his English: inasmuch as, until he 
can, he needs must stand at a tremendous disadvantage in 
the battle of life ; and therewith—as the agitators who run 
the vernacular press have shown—be utterly unfit for citizen- 
ship. Then, it was said that he was too much of a crammer ; 
and nothing is more certain than that he did not act on Mr. 
‘TE. Ellis maxim, and batten his pupils on histories of Saints 
and verses of Bards, but set himself to knock into them 
the humaner letters, always with a strict eye upon the 
classical Moderation School at Oxford and the books and 
subjects therein required, It was a narrow system; but 
it was well worked, and out of very dubious material—for 
the richer Welshmen send their sons to English schools 
Doctor Lloyd turned out a fine set of Oxford honours men, 
and may fairly claim that, whatever the demerits of his 
scheme. he has enabled many a middle-class Jad to earn 
an honest living. Of course the Radical press has de- 
nounced him as ‘the old enemy of Aberystwith College’ ; 
but that means no more than that Dr. Lloyd, having 
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lived and taught in Wales, is not the man to accept the 
badly vamped utopias of Mr. T. EK. Ellis or Mr. Drke 

; ‘ . e 
Acland—which latter is a Yorkshireman with a cottage ts 
Carnarvonshire, Having known the difficulties that beset 
the ‘educationist’ in Wales, and felt how terribly the 
youth of Wales has suffered from clannishness and 
isolation in the past, he had reason irrefragable to 
protest against such a_ revolution as would create a 
provincial system of degrees quite independent of the 
older Universities, and place the grammar schools under 
the control of Preacher and Caucus. Indeed, the fact that 
somehow or other Aberystwith appeals not to the averare 
Welsh farmer, that in many cases its native manufactures 
have been mere political incendiaries, and that the larger 
proportion of its students is of the hated alien race 
appear, to show that his contention has been more than 
justified by results. 

Your Welshmen loveth not in any wise to be constrained : 
but Dr. Lloyd was ever a favourite with his boys, He 
would have his way, of course; it was his whim to be 
obeyed, and obeyed he was. But he was popular. He was 
the heartiest, the most genuine, of men; few masters 
ever took so real an interest in their pupils’ future; he 
made his lads play football and the like—(a notable gaiy 
in a seat of Calvinism triumphant)—and took as much 
pleasure in Brecon against Llandovery in the field as in 
training the winner of a scholarship. But there are plenty 
of grammar-school masters as good as he: and men mak 
not Bishops of these. Now, in Wales the man fora bishopric 
must speak the language of the race. Nonconformity there 
in so far as it is not an exotic, is a direct creation of the 
language—which the preachers spake, but the bishops not 


atall. “Tis a tongue that lends itself to hymning and ser- 


-‘monising as naturally as the French to oratory and drama, 


and the making of scientific books. But the Whig rulers 
of two centuries ago refused to see and recognise this very 
obvious and important fact ; and the effect of their blind- 
ness was that the people of Wales were presently experi- 
mentalised out of the Welsh Church. The See of Bangor 
existed in 510 a.p., butuntil 1SQOno Welsh speaking prelate 
had held it for two hundred years. When Doctor Campbell 
(a Scot) resigned, there were rumours of another English 
appointment ; while your extremists in the Church desired 
the selection of some conspicuous Ritualist, some ultra 
sonorous Evangelical. Dr. Lloyd’s appointment was due to 
the sagacity of Lord Salisbury : whose government—by its 
ecclesiastical nominations, its Intermediate Education 
Act, its Tithes Act, its permission of the Welsh language 
in the Welsh Schools— has rendered greater service to the 
Principality than any that has ruled Great Britain since the 
evil days of Walpole. It is hard to see how the choice 
could have been bettered. A great theologian, a great 
orator, a great politician—Lewis Lloyd is not, nor can 
be, any of these. He is ten times better versed in the raw 
lectiones of Thucydides than in the Decrees of the Four 
General Councils; he is too much a man of the world to 
stoop to rivalry with the duck-pond heroes, the parish- 
pump celebrities, of Preacherdom ; a Whig by conviction 
an avoider of political strife, he can neither work the 
press nor manipulate the votes of his diocese, as the ideal 
Bishop of Young Wales (if it would stand a Bishop) would 
have to do, Again, he is no fighting bishop, as his 
brother of St. Asaph is: he loves not to dwell on the 
statistical indecencies of your Liberationist ; he cares not 
to discuss that blend of historical nonsense and racial 
spite which is the case for Disestablishment in Wales. 
But Lord Salisbury knew his man, and knew him well ; 
and there is our Bishop of Bangor. 

His difficulties have been many. The Church has 
no lack of narrow-minded zealots to insist on furnishing 
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material for Lloyd George’s speeches: straight-fronted 
bigots who dote on grave-yard scandals, and ape in their 
waial conduct that evil habit of persecution and in- 
tolerance which is a bulwark of the Chapel; with a 
of lazy parsons of whom the land were 


sprinkling 
spr a But Dr. Lloyd has succeeded in keeping the 


well rid. : 
peace in his diocese in a way that stamps him states- 

while in the exercise of his patronage he has 
his best to prefer the best men without regard to 


Murmurs have come from Ritualist 


man ; 
done 
crotchets or schools. 
and from Evangelical alike ; but in days to be the civili- 
cation of the Backward Land will be found to have been 
advantaged by the leaven of education and tolerance 


this good Bishop has introduced. And when the Non- 


= 


conformist ministers in his neighbourhood write to com- 
plain of exclusiveness, in so far as himself is concerned 
they write what they know to be lies, for many of them 
have partaken of his hospitality at the Palace. Then, as the 
national prelate, he has revived the better traditions of the 
Church. 
vears, the people hath seen a Bishop of Bangor speaking 


For the first time these two hundred and some 


Welsh at the Eisteddfod, and composing an englyn. For 
Dr. Lloyd has reverted to the sympathies of his youth ; 
like his countrymen he feels the force of the national 
reaction against the Anglicising craze of twenty years ago 
—a craze for which Nonconformity and ‘ Liberalism’ are ten 
times more responsible than the Church. But as he is 
ever of a prudent carriage, he will neither pander to 
the noodles who are all for Utopian schemes of educa- 
tion, nor palter with mischievous and self-seeking poli- 
ticians whose programme is one of sacrilege and greed, 
and their strength lies in perverting the amiable sentiments 
ofa weak and superstitions people. In truth a Church 
that is ruled by such prelates as this one is a force that 
What to say of 
that Chureh’s enemies but that they are palterers with 


makes for intelligence, unity, civilisation. 


treason, are representatives of racial enmity ? 


WITH THE NORTH COUNTRY ‘ METHODIES’ 


| OUBT may flourish like a green bay, but not in the 

strong soil of the ‘ Methodies.’ 
oracles are dumb, but here they speak with unequivocal 
directness. 


Elsewhere the 


Here you shall hearken to a preacher who 
discourses concerning the ‘ Maistor’ as intimately as a 
Yorkshireman of ‘t'’owd squire.’ The ‘ Primitives’ are 
the most fervent in praise and the most ‘powerful 
in prayer’; for, being poorer as a rule and coming 
closer to the true condition of the Apostles, they are 
less let and hindered by the carnal impediments that 
may prevail elsewhere: as, for instance, a choice of words 
that shall not offend the richer and the weaker-kneed. 
Copper may be the staple of collection, and parafline the 
only visible mode of illumination ; the breath of the wor- 
shippers may hang frosty on the draughts of Little Bethel, 
yet it will but serve to kindle brighter the flame within. 
None will be found squeamish where all are poor, and you 
may call a spade a spade and hurt nobody. Thus, a pit- 
man, when he ‘ gets religion, usually becomes a private 
in the ranks of the ‘ Primitives.’ The bonds of the Chureh 
are too narrow for him; the repetition of the Litany is 
vain in his ears and shrives him not ; no confession of miser- 
able sinnership may appease his ardour. It follows, then, 
that himself must preach, for he is ‘ under a concern, as 
an old-time Quaker would say. He has a personal testi- 
ony to give forth unto the world, and he turns to it with 
alike energy to that he displays in facing the ‘ coal-wall’ 
in the pit. And thus it is he takes service with the 
‘Primitives,’ for a wider space and a larger liberty are here 


afforded him ; with an immediate sphere of influence as 
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well in the ‘class-meeting’ as in the ‘ prayer-meeting’ 
after service. The ancient spirit of the North is strong 
in him: like Hotspur in the matter of love-making, 
he ‘looks not greenly, nor gasps out eloquence, nor hath 
he no cunning in protestation.’ He will kill you some six 
or seven dozen sins at a ‘ praying, and will think it but 
‘a trifle, a trifle, and will fall to it at the ‘ classes’ after his 
day in the pit with a ‘ Fie upon this quiet life !’ 

Occasionally, perhaps, it may chance that there is a 
mistake as to vocation: as with him who, tiring of the 
discipline of the ‘classes, seceded, and curtly replied to 
the query of the‘ leader’ that he was ‘dyen wiv’ releegion 
and wis gannin’ te join the Chorch.’ Unrelieved of 
book-learning, in the earlier stages he sometimes resembles 
the Ethiopian courtier who understood not what he was 
reading; as in the story of him who candidly confessed 
that he did not know what sort of a ‘ tree’ was indicated 
by the ‘passle-tree ’ (psaltery) ; as with that other who, ex- 
pounding the meaning of the ‘gross darkness’ in which, 
according to the Prophet, the people sat, satisfied his 
audience that that darkness of the mine they knew was as 
nothing, in comparison, for a gross being twelve times 
twelve, ‘ gross darkness’ was ‘ one hundred and fotty-fower 
times darker than the darkness o’ the pit... But when one 
putteth forth his hand to the plough it is rare for him to 
turn back ; rather he passes on, from praying and relating 
his experiences at the ‘class-meeting’ to passing an 
examination and turning local preacher: when, like an 
Apostle of old, he goes the rounds and ‘confirms the 
Churches.” Often he is a great reader ; daily he searches 
the Scriptures; his speech teems with quotations from 
the ‘ Book.’ Nor does he halt if he be a ‘bit of a 
scholar,’ but will study the Fathers hard. Or, it may be, 
he takes a fancy to Milton or Baxter, shining lights of the 
Puritans, and these shall leaven his discourse with strong 
yet pleasant old-world savours. His real strengthas preacher 
lies in his intimate knowlege of the daily life and habits 
of them that ‘sit under him.’ A fisherman discoursing to 
fishermen departs but little from his work-a-day occupa- 
tion: six days in the week he fishes, and on the seventh 
he casts his nets for men, savouring his utterance 
with metaphors sweet in the belly of them whose 
business lies in the great waters. And so religion be- 
comes a homely and a comfortable thing: being no 
longer kept for the Sabbath (like best clothes), but 
rounded to the actual life of day-by-day. A pitman will 
entrance his hearers by many an apt allusion to the pit, 
and if the pit be what is known as ‘fiery,’ why, ‘twill be 
odds if he cannot terrify the ‘reprobate’ by some rich, 
juicy, and satisfying description of the terrors in store 
for them. 

But itis a mistake to suppose that his staple of doctrine 
is always terrifying, or that with him, as with Andrew 
Fairservice, the teaching of other persuasions is held to 
be no better than ‘clauts o’ cauld parritch.’ Indeed a certain 
pitman we know who boldly maintains the very opposite : 
alleging that inasmuch as he had no benefit of education 
the ‘puir barefoot laddie, selling matches at the street 
corner, is in no more parlous case than the preacher him- 
self, who has all the advantages of ‘book-larnin’.” Yet 
the pulpiteers, being strong men, as their hearers are also, 
do undoubtedly preach not milk for babes but hot meat 
for the strong. But the very differences amongst them 
have their comfortable side; and the more nervous in 
the audience are better sustained by the quiet earnestness 
of Pratt the shoemaker than by the fiery eloquence of 
‘Geordie’ the pitman: who, after the fashion of a great 
Scots preacher, seems like to ‘ding the pulpit into blads 
and so flee oot,’ whenever he falls to it on ‘the terrors 
of the Wrath to come, 
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Sanguine persons rejoice in looking forward to the time 
when ‘meeting-house and kirk, Little Bethel and the 
Church, Synagogue and Oratory shall all be joined to- 
gether in one large “annexe,” and the “Old Man” of 
Dissent having been “ put off,” all mankind shall worship 
harmoniously in the universal church.’ But those who 
know the said ‘ Old Man of Dissent’ know better. 


‘LE GRAND BAILLI’ 


UGHES had slothfully allowed his Suffren to take 
Trincomalee without a battle; but his courage 
compelled the Frenchman to fight one to hold his capture. 
To be sure, not much compulsion was needed: when the 
twelve English sail appeared off the port, the French four- 
teen put to sea at once. With the advantage of numbers in 
his favour, Suffren was not the man to hesitate. Besides, he 
knew that reinforcements to his enemy were on their way 
from England, and was eager to strike a crippling blow 
before they could arrive. Therefore he stood out forth- 
with to engage in the duello which was offered him. As a 
fight the affair may be said to have been a failure for 
both sides: from inefficiency on the one, from excess of 
pedantry on the other. Hughes, with more malice than 
he usually displayed, retreated to the south-east, intending 
to draw Suffren away from, and to the leeward of, ‘Trin- 
comalee in the westerly monsoon ; for if he could cripple 
the Frenchman at a fair distance from the port, the 
Frenchman from sheer inability to work up to windward 
might be compelled back to the Isle de France to refit. 
It was a sound calculation; but to make it effective the 
battle must be fought in an unpedantic way. When it 
came, as it did, on the Third September, it served to 
show how helpless even zealous and able men can be, when 
you tie them down with bigoted and stupid old rules. 

Suffren was to windward, and he prepared to make the 
attack by falling on a part of the English line. If his 
order had been obeyed by such captains and such crews as 
followed his worthy but wooden-headed opposite, there 
ean be little doubt as to what would have been the result. 
Luckily England’s fortune did not fail her. Suffren’s 
erders were misunderstood, or were ill-executed, or were 
absolutely disobeyed. The fourteen French ships fell into 
downright confusion and into each other's way, till, at 
last, after a morning of signallings and badly executed 
manceuvres, the southern blood could stand it no longer, 
and Suffren gave the order to engage. At the last moment 
some of his ships still lagged, and he fired a gun to 
emphasise his orders. It was understood by his crew as the 
signal to open fire, and they began at too great a distance. 
The end of it was that Suffren himself, with the ships 
immediately ahead and astern of him, came into very close 
action with the English centre ; while his van and rear 
were either so placed as to mask one another's fire or were 
too far off to be of any use. In the seventeenth century, 
or again in the Revolutionary wars, Suffren would have 
been lost. The English van would have tacked through 
his disordered ships, and have put him between two fires, 
But in 1782 it was still a dreadful heresy to break the 
sacred line of battle: so all the English did was to turn 
in their ends a little, and put the French centre in a curve 
of fire. Suffren’s flagship and his two supporters were 
severely handled; but that was all. With nightfall 
Hughes went off to Madras, content that he had mauled 
the Frenchman ; and Suffren returned to Trincomalee. 

It was shortly before the capture of the place that he 
learned of his appointment (by the Order) to be Bailli, or 
chief of the establishments of the Religion in Provence, 
and of his promotion to flag-rank by the King. His 
satisfaction with these distinctions and with the sub- 
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stantial success of his fighting was dashed by the conduct 
of his captains. One lost his ship at the mouth of 
Trincomalee harbour; another threw his away on the 
Coromandel coast. Suffren’s lamentations and explosion, 
were incessant. He suspended three captaitis from ey. 
mand by a violent stretch of authority, and he would haye 
done as much to others but for a despairing conviction 
that none of their subordinates could be trusted to do 
better. He was not a man to be frightened jy 
responsibility. Ordered directly from home to leave the 
Coromandel coast, he refused to do so on the ground that. 
being on the spot, he was a better judge of the situation 
than the King’s Ministers could be. His obstinate 
determination to stick to the work had something to do 
with the ill temper of his captains. At least some of 
them had taken to trading in the Isle de France, anq 
were nowise in love with a life of hard fighting and hard 
cruising in a dangerous sea. But in the late autumn 
the setting in of the south-easterly monsoon made q 
forced break in the operations ; the harbourless coast got 
too dangerous for both parties; and Hughes went round 
to Bombay, while Suffren retired into winter quarters at 
Acheen in Sumatra, whence he could easily return with 
the change of the season. 

The fighting began again in the spring of 1783. The 
famous Bussy—whom his countrymen nickname Bussy- 
Butin—was an old man _ now, but he had come out from 
Europe to make a Jast stand for France in the East Indies, 
The Mahrattas had made peace ; Hyder was on his death 
bed ; the English were closing round the French at bay 
in Cuddalor. In this last tussle the most brilliant share 
was Suffren’s. During the spring he laboured hard to 
make head against his enemy. His reinforcements had 
been mostly cut off or driven back ere they could leave 
the seas of Europe ; but his squadron had still been raised 
to fifteen sail; while Hughes had been joined by Sir 
Richard Bickerton, and had three more ships than Suffren 
under his orders. In June Bussy was beaten in the field, 
and driven into Cuddalor, which Hughes blockaded by sea. 
There was an appeal to Suffren for help. His ships were 
very short-handed, but he came. Hughes stood to sea 
to avoid an attack at anchor, and Suffren slipped in 
between him and the land. But he, too, was resolved not 
to be attacked at anchor ; and, borrowing fourteen hundred 
men to fill up the gaps in his batteries, he stood out and gave 
battle on the 20th of June. The fight was a repetition 
of the others. The Frenchman's orders were badly 
executed ; the Englishman fought in line with manful 
stupidity ; the fleets divided with about equal loss. Then 
for the first time Hughes was weak : he went off to Madras 
to refit, and so allowed an inferior force to raise the blockade 
of Cuddalor. The English army, in a hostile country and 
deprived of support from the sea, was in serious danger ; 
but at this moment came the news that peace had been 
signed in Europe. An armistice was arranged till the repo! 
was confirmed, and thus was ended the rivalry of France 
and England in the East—for that epoch at least. Thanks 
to the Bailli it ended with an honourable success for 
France. 

There was to be no more fighting for him; but he went 
home in a blaze of glory. On his way he met a squadron 
of English ships at the Cape; he had fought five times 
with them, and they were under the command of King of 
the Exeler. And the captains with King at their head, 
paid him a visit to express their profound respect for the 
most formidable enemy France had ever sent to meet us 
on blue water: while Suffren, who never minced matters, 
declared that their admiration gave him more pleasure 
than all his other honours put together. At home nothing 
was too good for him till his death in 1788. Two tales 
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of his ending: one that he died of apoplexy on his 
ke command of the fleet assembled at Brest ; the 
other that he was killed in a duel. The latter rests on 
the word of an old servant, and may or may not be true. 
It is intrinsically probable enough. The reason given for 
duel is that Suffren refused to use his influence on 


are told 
way to ta 


the 
behalf of a courtier and two young relatives, and worded 


his refusal in the richest forecastle speech. 

The admiration of the French for his memory is intelligi- 
ble enough. If there be exaggeration in it, the fault is not 
very blameworthy. or our part we can follow the excel- 
et example set by King and his captains at the Cape, 
and take off our hats to a very gallant, capable, and 
magnanimous enemy. We may remind the French, when 
they get too lyrical, that Suffren had to fight not Rodney 
nor Hood, nor Howe, nor even Barrington, but Hughes. 
Jn point of mere hard fighting, of steady slogging, as of 
two stif_necked boxers standing up to each other till they 
get blind, none of his fights is equal to the once famous 
but now very much forgotten mill with the Dutch, com- 
monly called Sir Hyde Parker’s Battle off the Dogger 
Bank, which was fought in this very war. But an admiral 
can only fight the enemies he has to fight ; and if Hughes 
were limited, at least he was a gallant man and a fine 
seaman, Suffren met him five times, on the last occasion 
with inferior force, and not only he was not beaten, but 
also he reaped some of the fruits of victory. And that is 
more than can be said for any other French admiral. 


A FARMER’sS NOTE-BOOK 


A VERY favourite calendar with country folks was 
Rider's British Merlin: a work adorned with many 
delightful Varieties and useful Verities, fitting the longitude 
and latitude of all capacities within the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Still, the good compiler, one Car- 
danus Rider, was no niggard of his information. His 
geography extended from ‘a true and plain description of 
the highways to America which consisteth of those two 
parts Mexicana and Peruana’; but chiefly he shone as a 
chronologist. Would you know the year which saw the 
flames rise from ‘Gomorrhow’ or the Wooden Horse 
dragged into Troy? He sets you down these delightful 
things, with hundreds more of the same minting. But 
nostly it may be supposed the Eighteenth Century bucolic 
would ponder the simple yet sage counsellings Cardanus 
embellished his pages withal. As that in January one 
must ‘use meats that are moderately hot, for the best 
physick is warm diet, warm clothes, and a merry honest 
wife’; but in July ‘perfume your chamber every morning 
with Tar upon a Chafing Dish of Coals. John Nutt, Car- 
danus his printer, knew well that Farmer Giles was not 
likely to buy more than one copy in a lifetime, so had the 
book bound in strong brown leather, and it still was stout 
and serviceable after twenty years of pocketing. 

It has been the present writer's luck to light upon a 
copyrecently. A ‘gentleman farmer’ in Wiltshire know- 
ing him interested in such matters, produced it to 
show the rate of agricultural wages a hundred and fifty 
years ago. He found it under a staircase pulled down 
for repairs. With a pair of compasses, a foot-rule, and 
other pocket emptyings, it had been left*in a corner and 
the masons had built it in ; cover and leaves are worm- 
eaten, and the ink is faded, but enough remains deci- 
pherable to show that it belonged to Henery Kemble, 
and how Henery Kemble used it. Henery’s house was 
4 very different affair from that one wherein his book 
pevag found. Tenant after tenant has built and enlarged 
till the cottage of 1700 is a goodly mansion. A filthy 
horse-pond filled the room of lawn and rose garden 
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and vineries. Then, you must pull down the trellis 
and strip of the eglantine, uproot the shrubs, and cast 
away the gravel; and so until you get a bare thatched 
house of six or seven rooms. The farm buildings also 
have been metamorphosed ; though the old wheeled- 
granary is still there. The very windmill is a new con- 
trivance for pumping water. A century ago the farmer 
ground his corn at a watermill by the brook that hurries 
through the chalky combes. It is standing there yet ; 
but it has been turned into a couple of cottages. No 
cartroad passes, and the grain to feed it must have been 
carried on pack-horses, 

Henery Kemble, once the tenant of house and mill and 
farm, acquired his Brilish Merlin in 1711; ‘ being the third 
year after Bissextile or Leap Year, and used it for jottings 
till 1739; so that this one almanac served him eight and 
twenty years. By that time there was no half-inch of 
paper without his note. The entries, of the most 
miscellaneous description and made without any order or 
general design, are, perhaps for that very reason, much 
more interesting than the contents of a regular account- 
book. One may easily judge that Henery was a hob- 
nailed and unlettered Farmer Giles. That his dialect 
was the broadest Wiltshire is evident from his ortho- 
graphy :—‘ To noint cows oder’ is one of his recipes; he 
writes ‘ whoats’ for oats, ‘ackers’ for acres, ‘ backon’ for 
bacon ; and all through his variegated orthography you 
may discern a leaning to the landward mode of utter- 
ance. As might be expected his main concern is with his 
bestial. The mating of his black heifers and his red, of 
his ewes and mares and swine, is set down with 
punctilious care ; as is the cost of pasture and commonage 
for his ‘pide’ cows and his sheep. From the number of 
recipes you would judge that he trusted little to the 
farrier. Nearly all are compounded from such well- 
known herbs as foxwort and dandelion, comfrey and 
Solomon's seal, wild carrots and stinging nettles. Here is 
an exceptional one—meant for human beings :—‘ Take a 
new laid eg and rost until the yoke will come forth 
whole and then open the eg then take as much burnt 
alam as will Jay upon the top of the nif put it into 
the eg and bruse it together and straine it in a linen 
cloth for sore eyes.” Now and then you get a glimpse of 
the annotator from another point of view. He appears 
to have been the monied man of the parish, and certain 
entries show that at need he could stretch forth a help- 
ing hand: ‘July 7, 1711, 1 Henery Kemble lend John 
Herring, the shopkeeper, fifty shillings.” Here and there 
are hints of market-day frolics: as, ‘I Henery Kemble 
took up 2 pounds and 106 shillings of William Kemble, 
and put 11 ginis down in the same glase’: a trick still 
practised in the neighbourhood. But such incidents appear 
to have been rare and surprising excursions out of the 
jog-trot road of husbandry. 

There are items the economist will consider with zest : 
they throw some light upon the Payment of Labour 
Question in that Eighteenth Century which, according to 
Mr. Kebbel, was the golden age of agriculture : ‘a broad 
rich plain lying between two volcanic ranges; a happy 
valley rich in corn and wine and oil.’ Put into figures 
this blessedness amounted (so far as Hodge was con- 
cerned) to eightpence or ninepence a day. ‘John Gelt, 
his bill for work’ came to £2 3s. Od. for tive weeks ; but 
this (8s. Sd. a week) appears to have been the highest 
wages Henery ever paid. Five and threepence for 7 days, 
three and sixpence for 6 days, two and tenpence for 3 
days, eightpence for a single day—such entries occur again 
and again at intervals within the twenty-eight re- 
corded years. Nor was piecework better paid. ‘john 
lea, his bill for mowing 11 ackers and a_ halve’ was 
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£0 17s. 3d., but he had 2s. 6d. for ‘one acker in the 
marsh.’ John had evidently to sweat for his pound, 
Plowing, ‘thrishing, and mending of all sorts were paid 
at eightpence a day. It would be a mistake to think 
that the money thus earned went very far. Here is what 
seems to have been the average rent for a cottage. It is 
a receipt that Henery, who committed himself to few docu- 
ments, carefully copied into his note-book :—‘ September 
5, 1739, reseved of jonathan lea £2 Os. Od. to pound 
being one years rent dew at Micholmus last past i sai reseved 
by me Henery Kemble £2 Os, Od.’ Ninepence a week is 
not much for a house ; but in point of fact it would now 
be held quite enough for a hovel. And hovels these old 
Wiltshire cottages must have been. Many thousands of 
cottages are letting at a shilling a week ; in parts of Wales 
the sum is sixpence; on outlandish farms in Berks and 
Oxon cases occur where the labourer is» mulcted in not 
more than fourpence halfpenny. For a bushel of whoats 
Jonathan had to pay three and twopence, and submit to 
the moulture. ‘ William Kemble his bill for bakon’ came 
to 2s. 3d. for 45 pounds ; and sixpence a pound appears to 
have been the common price. 

Henery had an unfortunate method of so jotting down 
his payments that they could be of use to nobody but 
himself. Occasionally he seems to have been seized with 
a desire to reckon up his disbursements: when you get a 
whole page of the oddest items. He has paid 5Is. sd. for 
ploughing and 1s. Gd. for anew hat ; 16s, 3d. for ‘bif’ and 
a halfpenny for lard; and a debt of twopence is set down 
as punctiliously as one of twenty pounds. But, as the 
quantities are not mentioned, you cannot so much as guess 
at the cost of many important commodities. Of Henery s 
dealings with his men you may hear some other time. 


ETHEREGE 


_— you read Wycherley, you recognise a master of 

theatrical effects, the able exponent of a robustly vile 
humanity ; then you feel a trifle sickened, and anon are 
downright bored. He is no cynic, not held by any ethical 
convention ; if in his pages the world be a thing gro- 
tesque, obscene, it is because to a modern apprehension the 
man was even so: honest he was, as well, and, therefore, 
with little satisfaction for a splenetic mood, You cannot 
choose but admire Congreve for his wit ; and because there 
is a malicious subtlety in the wickedness of his world, and 
his way is to see evil in everything, while you are aware, 
all the time, that your author has in reality as clear a per- 
ception of what is otherwise as your own, he suits your 
oceasional spite against dull circumstance. But this con- 
vention—that there is nothing good under the sun—that 
desire is the whole of life—grows, in spite of Elia, tedious 
to minds that have outgrown the counter convention of 
Puritan propriety too long for constant militancy against 
its works and it. 

If this be so with you, Etherege should find place in 
your appreciations. If he lack the scenic sense of 
Wycherley, he lacks also his brutality ; if the wit of 
Congreve, Congreve’s conscious narrowness. He is more 
apt to distinguish than either; the passions of his men 
take an individual air; his women, honest or not, show 
degrees and differences. A most readable play is his last, 
The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. 


show you ‘Gentle George's’ world, as he saw it. A 


It seems to 


world gayer and more wanton than our own, but not im- 
mersed in (what you would call) immoral pursuits, not 
unknowing of the charm of frank innocence and virile 
friendship ! It were an obvious criticism to say, with Lamb, 
that the whole business of this world is intrigue. But these 
plays are frankly of intrigue, and in what age have idle 
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young men of the town not given the most of their atten 
tion to one or other sort of the world of women: TI 
. 1¢€ 


Dorimant is said to be sketche thes 
k ed from Rochester, and jt 


a song i] 
‘ ‘i - 5s ll 
the play, said to be by Dorimant, is by Sir Charles Sedjey 


may well be the case, though it is curious that 


Dorimant is of profligate habit and _ ironical temper 
a ‘fine gentleman, a man of parts withal, and fascinating 
at will. ‘Iknow he is a devil,’ says poor Mistress Lovet: 
‘but he has something of the angel vet undefae'd in him’ 
Now when he would cast off this Mrs. Loveit—a Wien 
‘in society ’—it is to be noted, that, vain and unfeeling 
though he be, he yet sets about it with a regard for out- 
ward decency, bears him in fact more as a gentleman, 
than in a like case the hero of The Story of the Gadshys. 
And his friend Medley, ‘ the spirit of scandal ’—said te be 
Sedley or Etherege himself—and young Bellair are Possible, 
Old Bellair would be no doubt accounted coarse jn hj. 
speech to-day, but he is neither a brute nor a bully, and 
his heartiness (that most difficult quality to portray) has 4 
certain engaging sincerity. Sir Fopling Flutter was said 
by Dean Lockitt to be Etherege, whieh can hardly be the 
case ; the foundation for the idea is that in him Frene) 
modes and predilections are ridiculed, and Etherege had 
lived in Paris. He may or may not be drawn from one Beay 
Hewit, but in any case he is drawn with art, effectively. 
Dryden can say with truth in his epilogue that ‘Sir Fopling 
is a fool so nicely writ, the ladies would mistake him te 
awit. His folly is absurd but not extravagant ; his con- 
ceit immense but not abnormal. Supposed to have birt) 
and breeding he is no clown: and because it is comedy, 
the satire is not a whit less mordant. The women are, 
one passionate and reckless, one amorous and discreet, 
besides two lightly sketched match-makers. Their super- 
ficial coarseness is of the time, hardly more pronounced than 
you find it a hundred years later. For a moment the girls 
may be reserved as more important. 

Of the other two plays, She Would if She Could is merely 
farcical on broad lines, diverting sometimes, sometimes 
wooden ; and Love ina Tubisa compound of serious scenes 
in verse, and of buffoonery dragged in by the heels. They 
deserve a word: the * Poems’ do not, and one may pass to 
a general and somewhat noticeable consideration. The 
girls in Etherege are commonly charming. In the first 
play, Love ina Tub, they are on a poetical plane, and it 
may be, dull; but at least you must credit their author 
with a not ignoble conception. Aurelia, who pleads with 
her sister to accept the love of a man herself loves secretly, 
may be unconvincing, but is not, surely, the creation of a 
base nature. This play, it is to observe in the connection, 
benefited the house by a thousand pounds in a month, In 
She Would if She Could are ‘two young ladies’ neither prudes 
nor hussies, neither sticks, nor unnaturally witty. Wild by 
our notions, they are provocative, human, delightful. 

* This is sly and pretty, 

And this is wild and witty ; 

If either staid , 

’Till she dy’d a maid, 

I’ faith *twould be great pily.’ 
And you feel, as you read, that the catch is in the right 
And Harriet, in the best play, is likewise natural and 
frank and charming. Ail are unaffectedly aware of the 
lives of their suitors, but they are open with their know 
ledge, and sin not with innuendo or pretence. And the 
writers who can show, convincingly, innocence which is 
not ignorance are sufficiently uncommon, 

Etherege, to confess, is remarkable. Two of his 
plays are worth a glance. one a repeated reading. 
There is nothing dreadful in it. Yet says Sterne, ‘ Chas- 
tity, by nature the gentlest of the affections, give it but 


Only 


its head—’tis like a ramping and a 10a ing lion.’ 
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like, you observe : for sometimes in its excitement it will 
shake off its leonine covering and reveal the braying ass 
beneath. It may condemn your reading The Man of 
Mode: it will assuredly scorn the writer thereof. ‘The 
nd of Rochester, he had to retire with my lord from 


frie 
Sent to the Hague by Charles, and to 


the public eye. 
Ratisbon by James, he was a scandalous ambassador, 


h given to gaming and other vice. But he had the 
grace to be ruined, like a gentleman, by the Revolution 
which ruined his master, and, if you feel severe, at least 


muc 


hear a story told by Horace Walpole. Itis of a King’s mis- 


tress discarded, who was insulted by the rabble : ‘ Messieurs, 


puisque vous me connoissez, prices Dieu “a mo... Though 


Etherege would not have thanked you ! 


AFFECTATION 


YE all hate affectation: we all hate it, I say, not 
W excepting those themselves affected. But does 
that He or She exist who, in youth at least, was not open 
to the charge? If any do, it must be a dull creature, as 
honest as you please, but barren of fancy as an automaton. 
Human instinct recognises this. In antithesis to the 
affected it sets the ‘Plain Man,’ the Simple Maiden, the 
Woman of Business, none of whom is ever fired by 
imagination or ruined by enthusiasm—the passive and 
active forms of the same quality. These excellent indi. 
viduals are uncultured also, asa rule: for who can digest 
learning unless he be under the spell of a feeling 
more powerful than conscience or industry. Yet we all 
hate affectation. The truth is that people use the word in 
anarrow sense: they are thinking of a silly or an offensive 
habit. But this is the outward sign assumed by persons 
of ill-balanced judgment of some fancy which perhaps is 
harmless oreven honourable. The term means ‘ something 
put on '—it is simply the Latin translation of that English 
phrase ; and we keep the original in our * putting on side. 
Thus it implies an ideal—the assumption of qualities or 
conditions an ftoaiyncciy would like to possess. Obviously 

On the 
former case it is not . while to dwell: the boy who 


this may, or may not, be discreditable to him. 


would pass for a rake is both offensive and silly, but he that 
would be mistaken for a sportsman,a child of poetry, with 
insufficient qualifications, a connoisseur in this or that, a 
woman-hater, an wsthete, makes himself only ridiculous. So 
does the girl who feigns to despise her own sex or the other, 
to be devoted to man’s sports and occupations, or, con- 
trariwise, to be too ethereal for this unromantie age. The 
point is that in each instance the affected one is aiming at 
some ideal which he or she would like to achieve. And, 
as has been said, what mortal, granted his share of the 
diviner part, is unconscious of such a longing? If he have, 
also, his proper share of common sense he will suppress 
the show. But the fancy and the impulse are there. 

It may be said, therefore, that intelligent mankind is 
naturally subject to affectation. Purists may object that 
these ideas are antagonistic—since nature is essentially 
opposed to falsehood; but in the human character are 
Without an effort they 
Babies must be natural, you would think ; 


many coutradictions side by side. 
agree to differ, 


yet, so soon at least as male observers have a chance to 


study them, they are a mass of affectation. Simplicity of 


manners is the fruit of years and hard experience, amiable 
or the reverse: for years and hard experience kill the 
ideal, 
else ; 


A busy man has no time to fancy himself somebody 
he is never allowed to forget exactly who he is and 
what he has in hand. So the real character asserts 
itself, But you shall see men not busy, or not 
tigaged in that hourly struggle with fortune which 
absorbs the imagination, cherishing ideals to the last. 
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Thus, the likeness of a great noble of the Eighteenth 
Century may be identified in our modern House of Peers: 
an interesting and a pleasing likeness it is too, generally, 
though the flesh and blood original would be as much an 
anachronism as an Eighteenth Century bishop. Elderly 
scholars are eccentric to a proverb: that order of man is 
specially liable to affectations, which its studies foster of 
necessity. The ‘old buck,’ so common and so droll, is 
another sort of instance. It is reported of your millionaire 





your financier, that is—that he hath ever an abnormal gaiety, 

anuncommon frankness of address, such as become all hearty 
and simple folk; but how long and with what assiduity 
must he have cultivated his ideal to flourish it with such 
ease? But the child’s affectations are assumed without an 
effort. They spring up naturally as soon as he begins to 
grasp the realities of the life about him. That perception 
stirs revolt, forthwith, if he be such a boy as we love. 
Where is your chance of adventure in Pentonville? This 
blessed island is the home of all the virtues; but as yet he 
is too young to value that distinction. French and German 
boys anticipate the military career: they know all about 
it as soon as they know anything, and their ideal is ready 
made. Our youngster plays at soldiers fast enough, but he 
does not see enough of the real article to form a coherent 
perception of the game. His drills and battles are un- 
methodical, nor is the foe clearly identified: he wages war 
on humanity at large, with the simplicity of Primeval 
Man. He counts his sealps and gathers plunder. In vain 
you shall tell him of those victories not less renowned 


than war which peace still offers to deserving lieges of 


this realm. The story leaves him incredulous: nay, worse, 


not interested. He claims the right of his manhood to go 
forth and get his living with the strong hand, not by 
peddling goods nor even working with his brain. And so 
le compasses heaven and earth to get an old pistol, puts 
a strap round his waist, and is instantly a full-blown pirate 
—or it may be a viking, a Red Indian, or one of the 
Seven Champions. Girls too have their ideals ; thus much 
ve know, but the range of those avowed of them is narrow 
While the little brother dreams of fire and pillage, 
the little sister shall fancy herself a Saint Elizabeth or a 
Mrs. Fry, or, it may be, a heroine of Miss Yonge. Such 


indeed. 


mild and decorous visions are regarded as characteristic of 


the sex. But it is pretty certain that ideals less exalted 
are now and then—not charitably received alone but— 
excellently entertained. 

All these are affectations, but every one admits them to 
be natural. Youth has its privilege. 
may annoy you with his racket, the Virgin Martyr with 
her purple prayer-book, But you take them as family 
Then come other affectations, and these are 
not accounted natural. But they are generated by the 


As the boy grows older, he puts by the 


incidents. 


same impulse. 
pistol and the strap. He ceases to be governed by the 
instinets of Primeval Man—or at least by this particular set 
of them; and, if he be an artist, he keeps them still young 
and—writes you his 7'reasure Islands and his Crusoes. The 
Young Person forgets Mrs. Fry : unconsciously she learns 
to perceive that Sisters of Charity are out of date. She 
becomes Rossettified; she Girtoniseth; she may even pine 
(with the poor little maid-servant) to ‘run away and 
be a hactress.’ It is dreadful to be shut up—as in a 
country house, on a wet day—-with some boy or maid with- 
out sense enough to hide the signs of their several ideals. 
If the thing be obvious—the sporting man’s, say, or the 
strong-minded woman’s—your misery is unqualified ; but 
in cases more complex some mild amusement may be found 
in tracing the marks back to their origin, and so identify- 
ing the character assumed. As thus: once upon a time 
a young gentleman of curly head and classic face 





The Pirate Chief 
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was wont to play off a reckless and hardened frivolity 
amongst his contemporaries ; but he also loved to dis- 
cuss the Nation’s business with his seniors from a high 
platform of cynicism. Clearly he was in chase of an 
ideal, but there were certain points of resemblance to 
a statesman of the epoch, and these were distracting for 
awhile. This indignation, when he could find no copy of 
Montaigne in the library gave a clue: he was posing as 
Alcibiades. (You may choose a less interesting model.) 
In the same company was a middle-aged personage who 
fancied Thersites—in a translation, as one may say ; for he 
never made acquaintance with the original. This affecta- 
tion of cynicism is about the commonest of all among the 
elders of these times: the most perplexing, too, to track 
out, because the character is so very often purely natural. 
Women fancy it, whether of the volatile or the serious, 
much more frequently than their mothers did ; and under 
ruling conditions it is not extraordinary. For every 
one summoned to talk cleverly discovers at an early age, 
that, if he or she have no more than a decent allowance 
of wit, smart things with a cynical turn were easy as lying. 
And we are all summoned to talk cleverly nowadays. And 
any sort of affectation assists us in the ordeal. Even if it 
be the affectation of thoughts too deep for words—which, 
in truth, is common enough--it is a kind of dispensation 
for silence, and in this way the most pardonable of all. 


MY LADY, THE NAIAD 


‘ was ever woman in so distress‘ul a case?’ she cried, 
flinging her hands with a smack upon the water. 

I rapped my boot in meditation. ‘The devil’s in the 
job,’ said I ; ‘I can see no way out of the predicament. It 
is certain, then,’ I asked, ‘that these garments went 
afloat >’ 

‘Certain!’ she echoed. ‘No sooner was I sporting in 
the shallows than this libertine of a river had snatched 
them in a twinkling ; and away they scurried, shooting on 
the current like a racer. Certain!’ she wailed. ‘Faith, | 
chased them down the stream to the brink of exhaustion.’ 

‘I have gone up and down the banks,’ said I, ‘and 
there’s never a visible vestige.’ She lifted a white arm out 
of the pool and threw back her streaming hair. 

‘You have been very good, said she. ‘Some kindly 
providence surely despatched you on this walk.’ 

‘’Twas a vague humour,’ I explained, ‘an indifferent 
desire of solitude. I had been used so ill at the manor 
that the sight of my fellows grew distasteful, and—— ” 

‘It is no time for reproaches, she broke in quickly, 
‘you had nothing beyond your deserts, I vow.’ I shrugged 
my shoulders. ‘ The question is,’ said she, ‘ this inglorious 
position of mine. I pray you, put your wits to work. Oh, 
that this caprice ever tock my silly fancy !’ 

The river ran in little whirls and singing eddies between 
its heavy banks ; deep buried in the quiet pool she clung 
distressfully to the osiers of the tiny islet ; overhead shone 
the noontide sun from the depths of a blue heaven ; and 
in the pleasant shadows of the willows I sat and looked 
at her. ‘Let us consider the facts with care,’ said I; 
‘imprimis ; the village lies five miles in the valley. Should 
I start forthwith, ‘twill be nigh two hours ere you shall 
once more have the liberty of clothes.’ 

‘Two hours in this ticklesome stream !’ she cried ; ‘two 
hours of chance perils !’ 

‘ Jiem, said 1, ‘of chance hopes also. May be at a cot- 
tage——’ 

‘None within miles, she wailed. ‘’Tis a wilderness, a 
wilderness. Else I had not ventured on this prank.’ 

‘H’m,’ said I. ‘/iem; your sex, ere this, has mas- 
queraded in knee-breeches. As for myself, even though 
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twas not you in the case, two hours in these coo] Waters 
were no great penance this midsummer. Such as it _ 
this poor raiment is at your service.’ 

‘’Twould fit me so ill!’ she complained ; ‘and to be se 
so I should die of shame.’ Her own whims had re 
us to a quandary, and I stared at a loss for 


en 
duced 
a single 
suggestion more. Silence fell upon us, Through the 
rufHed mirror of the pool the contour of her white body 
wavered and zigzagged. ‘The sun glistered on her golden 
tresses through the osier branches. A sense of her beauty 
took me at this absurd time very pleasantly, and I Ja, 
softly at the fancy. 

‘Those golden locks—’ said I ; ‘ what better vesture for 
you than that glorious hair?’ 


ighed 


A pink flush got up in her cheeks ; she turned away her 
head. 

‘You are unkind,’ said she, ‘and the jest is in peor 
taste.’ 

‘'Twas no jest, indeed, I protested warmly. 

‘ Then,’ said she stoutly, ‘ you have taken leave of your 
wits.’ 

‘Maybe,’ I answered. ‘They have bid me good-bye 
these many weeks I have known you; and to have come 
suddenly upon you thus has robbed me of my remaining 
judgment. I had dreamed of river-nymphs in such a place, 
On my soul, you have played the Naiad most delicately. 

She smiled faintly at my speech, but in a moment a 
shadow leapt over her face. 

“Oh, ‘tis absurd!’ she cried. ‘This odious country! 
and this is all that comes of my affectation of the rustic 
habit! London at her dullest held at least no such em- 
barrassment. Oh! ‘tis humiliating. I hate you. Go.’ 

‘I cannot but think,’ said I gravely, ‘that this adven- 
ture is in the nature of a retribution. Yet, for all you 
have entreated me so evilly for weeks together, my gay 
coquette, I cannot, quoth I, ‘endure to triumph over 
you, 

With that I turned to be gone, but ere I had taken a 
dozen paces a noise in the copse arrested my attention; 
and next moment a rustic maiden pushed through the 
underwood and stepped out upon the open patch by the 
river. She wore a dainty gown that swayed about her 
ankles as she walked, and her high bodice paused over 
her bosom for all the world as though she were a shep- 
herdess from Arcady, Her blue eyes stared widely from 
myself to the water and its pretty nymph. 

‘Ho! ho!’ said I. ‘ Good day to you, young mistress of 
the roses. You have come in the nick of time to wrest a 
creature from despair. I ducked to her and pointed to 
the osiers. 

‘For shame!’ says she, eyeing me with some sccrn. 

‘Indeed, said J]. ‘There's nothing against me. She 
needs your help, good soul. For by some gross misfortune 
her pretty robes are all gone a-swimming for the sea; and 
she is left shivering in the current, with none but me to 
give her pity.’ 

‘You were better away, sir,’ says my Audrey. 

“ You speak truth,’ I answered. ‘ And I will leave her 
now in your hands. You shall dress and compose het 
anew ; so shall the mishap be but an adventure to be 
remembered with laughter.’ 

She turned a pitying glance upon my lady. 

‘ But, sir, said she, ‘from this ‘tis a good hour to my 
home, and this dimity is all I have. What I stand i, 
that is mine ; and no more.’ 

I made a gesture of despair. ‘Come,’ said I, ‘let 
at least discuss the occasion plainly, and I drew her to the 
margin of the stream, where my poor naiad waited expect 
antly. 

‘She will procure something ?’ she burst out. 
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© Alas, madam,’ I answered, ‘she has but her own upon 


her.’ 


‘| shall die of cold—and of shame,’ she murmured ; 


‘pray you, be generous, she begged, ‘lend me those gar- 
pore of yours, and you shall have them back with 
interest. As one woman may beg of another, so | entreat 
you. My Audrey shook her head ; she eyed her lady-sister 
pitifully ; glanced at her own pretty gown and then at me ; 
flushed red to her eyebrows and shook her head again. 
In the embarrassment of the ensuing silence I turned 
away. 

‘You shall settle it between you. I’m for the village 
with all speed,’ quoth I hastily, and would have made off. 

‘No, no;’ called her voice from the osiers. ‘ You 
would not abandon me so. ‘This wretch will do nothing 
‘1 my behalf. Think of the perils between now and your 
rescue. I beseech you, stay.’ 

In her solicitude she raised herselfa little by the osiers, 
and lifted a pleading face to me; the water washed and 
rippled over her white breast. So distraught and sorrow- 
ful were those eyes, that meeting them I had not the heart 
to desert her, but took a sudden resolution to hazard all 
for her release. 

‘By heaven!’ I exclaimed, ‘ you shall have those gar- 
ments, or I die.’ 

She thanked me with her eyes. I turned to Audrey stand- 
ing with wonder in the shade of the copse. ‘ My dear, 
said I, ‘this is the very devil. 1 pray you will reconsider 
your decision. For look you, here is the case. You were 
plainly come for a dip; let us employ this dimity of yours 
during your performance in the river. Come.’ 

Something in my manner may have alarmed her; it was 
as though she feared I would strip her perforce of her 
property ; and she retired into the seclusion of the 
copse, peeping over a bush at me. 

‘Look you,’ said I, ‘let me speak plainly. I throw my- 
self upon your mercy. For the better part of this day 
has she borne with this sorry plight; her eyes are wet 
with tears, not water; she hath wrung her hands until 
they weary ; her heart is aching with despair and shame. 
I entreat you to show some pity. In a privy coign of this 
dingle you might ensure yourself against all observation, 
basking in the comfortable sun. Then in a little you 
shall be bedecked in the gayest of raiment, and a carriage, 
to boot, shall take you to your home. Oh, she is the 
most generous, and her favours are the rarest.’ 

My Audrey slowly dropped behind the bush. ‘And 
think again, quoth IJ, fearful she was to fly off in her 
alarm; ‘she has shivered in this cool stream for hours, 
and has gotten a cold to perish from. So fair a lady and 
so vile a death! Shall it comfort you, my little tender- 
heart, to reflect one day that but for this cold prudery she 
who now sleeps i’ the grave might still be dancing in her 
royal beauty. Her fate lies in your hands—be pitiful and 
she will live; refuse her and she must die.’ 

| caught a whimper from behind the bush, and as | 
paused, a hand stole out, reluctant, with a gown, I laid 
it by me. 

‘And what,’ I asked, ‘must be my future if this tragic 
fate befall? Alas!’ I cried to Heaven, ‘the world must 
be a wilderness for me henceforth. For she and I were 
wed but three months since, and all these days shall | 
have striven to shield her from harm—in vain: and to 
think now, that this miserable weakling of a river that 
might not drown a cat must tear my beloved from me for 
the sake of one pretty prude !’ 

‘You are married?’ she whispered from the bush. 

‘Is it not so?’ I called to the islet. 

‘Indeed, indeed !’ she answered. 

She thrust me forth her petticoat. 
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‘But there is worse, said I. ‘ Madam, my wife, isin the 
most delicate health. This assuredly were not for mention 
save to your friendly ears, but hark you ——’ I whispered 
into the bush. 

‘Is it so?” she asked, weeping. 

‘Is it not the truth ?’ I asked across the water. 

‘I'll swear to it,’ says she. 

She thrust me forth her smock. 

‘My dear, I said, ‘those dainty shoes and elegant 
hosen; and we will leave you under the heaviest of 
obligations.’ 

She put them forth with a pretty dimpled arm, and I 
rose to my feet with my spoils, triumphant. 

‘And now, my tender Audrey,’ I continued. ‘I wish you 
Joy of the sunshine and your work. A bed of soft leaves 
and cool fern will suffice for slumber, and if you be tempted 
there is the water purling at your feet. Anon you shall 
dress and drive with the most ravishing lady at His 
Majesty’s Court.’ 

I ran down to the water’s edge, and exhibited my bur- 
den to my lady’s sparkling eyes. 

‘I vow,’ she said. ‘You are the best of men. I am 
sorry I have used you badly. Begone, begone, sir, she 
cried laughing. ‘I will give you thanks and to spare 
hereafter.’ 

‘Softly, I murmured, «softly, my naiad. I have bought 
this wardrobe at a heavy price of lies; my conscience 
quails and shrivels at the recollection. And what has cost 
me so dear, my soul’s salvation, must surely go to the sale 
for its worth.’ 

She regarded me doubtfully, fearfully. 

‘What would you have?’ said she. 

I dangled the smock before her. ‘This,’ I said, ‘should 
fetch a precious price, no doubt, but I am content to dis- 
pose most cheaply of my wares. We shall walk home 
together to the manor?’ 

‘ Agreed,’ says she smiling. 

I took another garment from the heap. 

‘ By all tradition in the knowledge of men,’ I resumed, 
‘this hath a value beyond estimate. “Tis indispensable. 
But I am in a melting mood. You shall take my arm and 
use me most sweetly ?’ 

‘If it must be so,’ said she. 

‘And this,’ said I, ‘I must suppose you would not be 
without. Well, you shall redeem it likewise. A price, a 
price, not overhigh in respect of your needs, but high 
enough I grant you. For the intrinsic value of this thing 
I care not a jot; I am to reckon from your penury. It is 
yours, but you shall give me what I have begged in vain 
these many days—you shall permit me to salute you.’ 

‘Sir,’ said she, angrily, ‘you have put all your virtues to 
the hammer. But if you demand it and will act thus 
scurvily by my troubles, in God’s name have your way and 
be done.’ 

I laughed and left her; and in the briefest space we 
were on the road for the manor, But now, although she 
took my arm and walked beside me she was openly tra- 
versing the second article of our bargain; for she main- 
tained a sullen silence all the way, or at the most replied 
to me in monosyllables. ‘This breach was beyond my 
toleration, and though I did not rally her upon it by the 
way her conduct weighed upon me all that afternoon, It 
seemed that we had fallen further apart than ever, and at 
last I sought her later in the day and reproached her 
faithlessness, 

‘I have kept the letter,’ she retorted. ‘I have none 
but literal obligations to one who would presume on my 
misery.’ 

‘It was a scurvy trick,’ said I, cheerfully ; ‘but I have 
not yet taken advantage of your consent. Indeed, there 
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was no word of time in our conditions, you will perceive.’ 
She looked up at me. 

‘she asked quickly. 

‘Let us come to a concla- 


‘You will not exact it? 
‘I said not so, I answered. 
sion, Will you marry me?’ 

I confronted her seriously. 

‘Marry you!’ she said, and laughed again. 

And why not?’ I asked, ‘I have long been at your 
feet. Come, dear, will you love me?’ She put back 
her head and laughed in her chair. My blood mounted 
‘If you knew,’ I said roughly, ‘ how 


She laughed. 


at her mockery. 
much you have sworn to this day you would scarce laugh 
so heartily.’ 

‘Sworn to?’ she said, stopping suddenly, ‘ what do you 
mean? Have you said——’ 

‘Well, I explained, ‘1 had the purchase of your gar- 
ments, you will recall.’ 

‘Those lies—what were they? she cried, a flash of 
colour in her cheeks. 

‘We were man and wife,’ I replied, ‘and——- 
‘Well >’ she urged. 

I wavered, and my eyes sought the ground. 
The red burned in her face; she made as though she 
would ery out with passion; but meeting my beseeching 
gaze her eyes fell, and she was mute. 

‘Come,’ I said hotly, ‘I will only exact that article 
upon your consent to this petition. See, I tear the con- 
tract into pieces. Now, sweet, be my wife, and I put out 
my hand. 

She gave me hers half smiling, half frowning, and the 
third clause was fulfilled on the instant. Suddenly | 
started back. ‘Good Lord,’ I exclaimed, ‘1 had forgot 
poor Audrey.’ 

She stared for a moment, and then burst into laughter. 

H. B. Marniwrr Woarson. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘EXPERIENCE IS TO THEM NOTHING’ 


[We are requested to publish the following correspondence. 
We do so in order to remind the official dealers in art that the 
insolence of years cannot weigh against the gracious patronage 
of a moment.—The Editor of Zhe Nationa/ Observer. | 


Royal Commission, Chicago I-xhihition, 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 

London, W.C., 13th July, 1892. 
DEAR MR. WHISTLER,—I called at your house the other day, 
hoping to see you on the subject of The Chicago Exhibition, 
but I did not find you at home. I now write to express the 
hope of Sir Frederick Leighton and the Fine Arts Committee 
that you will be able to contribute to the British Section ; and 
] shall be much obliged if you will fill in the enclosed form 
with the particulars of such works as you would like to repre- 
sent you. Amongst them I should very much like to get your 
portrait of Carlyle, and if you approve, I would ask Sir 
Frederick Leighton to make application for it-—I am, yours 

faithfully, J. W. BECK, 
Secretary, The Fine Arts Committee. 

J. McNeill Whistler, Esq. 


Thank you, Mr. Beck! I refer you to my late experience in 
your Regent Street Gallery—historically recorded in the public 
press, of which I send herewith an extract. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s expressed wish that I should ‘ con- 
tribute to the British Section of the Chicago Exhibition, | 
confess filled me -with the bewilderment of Thackeray’s little 
boy in the street, to whom he had abruptly given a penny, 
and whose surprise was more ready than his gratitude. 

Pray convey my distinguished consideration to the Presi- 
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dent, and say that I have an undefined sense of something 
ominously flattering occurring —but that no previous de Sire te 
his part ever to deal with work of mine has prepared me y ° 
the proper form of acknowledgment. ™ 

No! no, Mr. Beck !—‘ Once hung—twice sky !’ 





Paris, 


AGRICULTURAL RENT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 

Glasgow, oth August, 189. 
Sik,—Mr. William Muir’s letter in your issue of 3oth y) 
revives an old controversy upon a subject of great interest ina 
importance. What is known as Ricardo’s Theory of Rent 

although, in point of fact, it was propounded long before 
Ricardo’s time) is that rent is ‘the excess of the produce of an 
land beyond what would be returned to the same « apital if em. 
ployed on the worst land in cultivation.’ Your correspondep; 
if | understand his contention, does not dispute this dogma: 
but asserts that it does not go far enough: that what is stat 
to be a cause is only an effect of a eck cause, and he claims to 
have discovered what that cause is: v1 
pations which are independent of land. 


, the existence of ory 
He then proceeds | 
illustrate this by imagining a purely agricultural community, jy 
which rent and landlordism would be impossible. 
All this is very ingenious, and, if true, is undoubtedly jm. 
portant, 
munity landlordism would never exist ? 


Gut isit the case that ina purely agricultural com. 
I doubt it very much, 
And may it not be argued with some plausibility that, so far 
from the ‘occupations independent of land’ being the true 
cause of rent, it is the farmer’s surplus which brings this ¢ 

of occupations into being? that these occupations, there 
are not the cause but the effect of rent ? 

If your space permitted I could go more fully into the ques 
tion, although the data are awanting for profitable discussion as 
yet. Baw for example, does Mr. Muir arrive at the figure / 
per annum for each of the men following callings independent 
of land, at which he estimates thetotal of agricultural rent? 
‘This would need further elucidation, as well as the concluding 
statement that ‘say half the people of its (a nation’s) towns 
live upon the rent paid by farmers. 
one, and would need fuller treatment. 
spondent may return to it,—I am, etc., 
ALEX. MURRAY, C.A 


The subject isa large 


Perhaps your corre- 


REVIEWS 


A LOST DIPLOMATIST 


e Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. 1. 


REES and L. REES. London: Hutchinson. 


With somewhat magniloquent solemnity Mr. Kees and his 
daughter claim that their hero and Queen Victoria herself are 
the only two human beings who have been responsibly con- 
nected with the colonies since 1837. The boast has foundation, 
and the life of Sir George Grey was well worth writing if for 
his long and chequered career alone. 
believe that from his earliest years, the future Governor had 
consecrated himself to the expansion of the Empire and, though 
this be but the amiable hyperbole of the hero-worshipper, 
the fact of his long service remains. He came of a fighting 
stock (for his father fell at Badajoz), and himself embarked on 
adventure at a very early age. At twenty-five he was explor- 


Mr. Rees would have us 


ing West Australia for the Admiralty ; at twenty-nine he was 


Governor of South Australia. Twice was he Governor 0! 
New Zealand, twice of the Cape. In the former colony 
he made his home, and after his final quarrel with the 
Colonial Office, he became Premier of a country where he 
had represented the Queen for fifteen years. This was a start 
ling performance, but the man’s character has beenjremarkable, 

and his record for good and evil is stamped upon the history of 
our Empire. A personality so complex, a chroni le so volts 
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minous and so intricate, needed a strenuous historian, and Mr. 
Rees is unequal to the task. A) ith private access to Sir 
George’s letters and papers, under his hero s own influence and 
«yidance, he has certainly managed to compile a long string of 
facts, many of which are important, most of which are 
interesting. But this is all. His discrimination is to seek ; he 
holds a brief for his subject ; he is frankly, unctuously, unre- 
mittingly fulsome, as becomes one whose patron is still alive to 
frown or stile upon his achievement. If we are to believe 
Mr. Rees, this Sir George was a demigod from the Golden Age, 
a saint awaiting his canonisation at the hands of Democracy. 
None of his actions may you calli in question, no point of 
conduct in him but it is for gaping admiration. Had the 
Colonial Office hearkened unto his voice the Empire had been 
to-day the magnificent dominion of our dreams, free of all 
intestine troubles, at peace on its interminable borders, fed- 
erated and united in the bonds of a sacrosanct alliance. ‘To 
read these volumes you would suppose that he had been the 
only statesman we have received from the hands of Time, 
since Pitt certainly, possibly since Cromwell. 

As amatter of fact, the career of Sir George Grey is an inter- 
esting example in the history of decadence. At the back of his 
nature lay two or three strong qualities, which were at once his 
distinction and his bane. He was strangely quick of sight, alert 
and wiry of mind, braced indeed by the very accidents of de- 
spair. And from this admirable characteristic flowed a sub- 
tilty which ran here and there to seed incunning. He would have 
m ide a diplomatist of the most ingenious and successful kind ; 
there has been none amongst us so fully equipped for the part 
this century. He had a dislike of bloodshed, though /:is per- 
sonal courage was one of his most conspicuous qualities ; and 
was ever for bartering and bargaining, at which he was with- 
out arival. Both Maoris and Kafiirs recognised a master in 
him; he was, the former said, a rat that burrowed one knew not 
whither. To the cunning of the fox he added so quiet a courage 
that the aborigines melted into affection. Moreover, he was 
honestly anxious for their good, and this weighed with them 
not alittle. In South Africa and in New Zealand he was the 
father of his people, who addressed him with a respect which 
was nowise conventional. But with his own countrymen the 
gift had an element of peril, and his panegyrist finds it con- 
venient to say nothing of the trick he played on Colonel Gawler 
in Adelaide. He must sometimes have chuckled at its uses: as, 
by way of instance, when a notable Maori obstinately op- 
posed the extension of roads into his territory, until the gift of 
a carriage set him hewing and clearing in all directions. But 
perhaps the dominant passion in his nature was the passion 
for authority. He began over-early as a ruler, and by the fortune 
of history he governed mainly as an autocrat. He was, a Secre- 
tary for the Colonies once remarked, practically a dictator both 
at the Cape and in New Zealand. It was well he was; for he 
fell upon troublous times, when a timid Cabinet would have 
hesitated and failed. As it was, his courage and his will carried 
him through many a critical hour. At the time of the mutiny he 
seized upon the regiments which had called at Cape Town on their 
way to Lord Elgin in China, and despatched them to the’aid of 
the Viceroy—-a notable stroke which ‘probably made India? 
and for which he never got full credit. Indeed, when on a 
similar emergency he reformed the German Legion and shipped 
it to Calcutta he earned nothing but a rebuke, though all India 
rose in gratitude. His arbitrary resolution irritated the Colonial 
Office, and Lord Carnarvon, who had been heard to style him ‘a 
dangerous man,’ obtained his recall from the Cape. It is true 
that he was dangerous, but he was only made so by the ill-usage 
of his superiors. That over and over again he was shabbily 
treated by the Colonial Office is the clearest fact in his history. 
What roused Carnarvon’s indignation was his scheme of feder- 
ation for the South African states; yet this is precisely what 
has given Mr. Rhodes his strength in Imperial politics. Sir 
George was, however, justified by an immediate re-instate- 
ment in his office, and when he finally left the Cape it was to 
disentangle the knot in his old pro-consulate of New Zealand. 
Things had come to a desperate pass there ; but not, as Mr. Rees 
too fatuously suggests, through a departure from Sir George’s 
earlier policy. Indeed, the war of °63 was precipitated by the 
action of Sir George and his Ministers. Mr. Rees attempts to 


Clear the Governor of responsibility, but scarce with success, 
lhe unprincipled conduct of the New Zealand Company was 
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the cause of many disputes and much trouble ; but the Waikato 
war was due toa blunder and no more; and until some one 
shall make out a better case than Mr. Rees, Sir George must 
share the responsibility with his Ministers. The war once 
begun, Sir George was himself again. In its conduct (for 
Sir Duncan Cameron was quite incompetent) he displayed not 
only resolution but military knowledge; and when his general 
had deserted him he was able, nevertheless, to crush the re- 
bellion for good. But Cameron's complaints were backed by 
the War Office, and Sir George was summarily dismissed from 
the Colonial Service—an abiding disgrace to Downing Street. 

And now he became the ‘ dangerous man’ for which he had 
been recognised. ‘The worst qualities of his nature rose upper- 
most, and he strove to reconquer his supremacy by a vulgar 
display in the arena of local politics. For a time he was 
successful, but he was soon discarded as a faddist and a hum- 
bug. Yet his influence remained, and even in his eighty-third 
year he could deal a heavy blow at established order. ‘The 
Labour Party in Australia, as well as in New Zealand, openly 
claims him as its natural head ; it is certain he gave the im- 
petus to the political douleversement in New South Wales and 
New Zealand last year. Thus in a way is he avenged. His 
paternal despotism was rudely torn from his hands some twenty 
years back, but he may rest content with the acclamation of 
Democracies that hail him as their protector. Here in England 
is his coeval, likewise a ‘dangerous man,’ struggling to regain 
the autocracy of his prime. But between the two is a great 
gulf fixed. The one is a man of action, the other of words ; the 
one has been marked by insight, the other has always been an 
opportunist ; and whereas the one conceals his inspiring vanity 
beneath a rigid mask, the other will turn white and trembling 
before acommon heckler. When, at the Federation Conference 
last year, Sir George Grey proposed some preposterous amend- 
ment as to the election of Governors, a division was called. 
Thereupon the old man calmly tottered to the benches and sat 
down indifferent, unabashed, the solitary representative of the 
‘ayes. Think what Mr. Gladstone would have done, and judge 
between these men. 

Mr. Rees cannot boasta style. His writing is merely that of the 
flowing pen, and sweeps now and then into the most pompous 
jargoning, He has laboured with affection but with litle 
judgment. He will not be kept trom bleating upon his favourite 
topic—the service of mankind ; and when he conjures up the 
thoughts that flowed through the brains of his hero in various 
crises of his life, he takes an absurd liberty which serves merely 
to render his Sir George ridiculous. Moreover, his indictment 
ot Lord Carnarvon, which is upon matters wholly outside the 
scope of this biography, is preposterous; and it were well for 
him to study his South African history more carefully. Ever 
since England abandoned Samoa to the United States, Sir 
George Grey, it seems, has learnt to look to the latter country 
for the protection of the Anglo-Saxon civilisation : as ‘in that 
young and vigorous republic... . there were wisdom to per- 
ceive and courage to vindicate the claims of universal justice, 
and the blessings of universal liberty.’ Really you half-suspect 
that this is Mr. Rees again at his thought-reading. 


PLATO FOR THE MILLION 


The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English by B. 
Jowrr?, M.A. Third Edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


The defects and qualities of Professor Jowett’s translation of 
Plato are well-known to the world by this. The work of a 
scholar, it is accurate, dull, respectable. Of the matter of 
Plato's discourse, it presents a faithful and straightforward 
impression, Such as are familiar with the original, may read 
page after page with intellectual enjoyment, truly, but without 
a tinge of wsthetic pleasure. The English is seldom free of the 
Greek idiom and when it does emancipate itself, it falls too 
often into the opposite extreme of journalese. You read with 
a shock that at the famous banquet *‘ drinking was not the order 
of the day’; you shrink back in constant horror from the 
machine-made phrase of the newspaper ; you are even forced 
to shudder now and again at a wandering Americanism bidden 
to the interpretation of Plato. The substance indeed is here, 
but the tone, the atmosphere, the sense of beauty have pitifully 
vanished: which means that Professor Jowett approached 
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his work in the narrow spirit of a scholar, and! produced 
not a piece of literature but a glorified crib. The most lenient 
sympathy will not suggest that you are reading a fresh and un- 
trammelled work. Nor may Professor Jewitt’s enterprise 
for an instant be compared to the famous versions of the 
sixteenth century, to Shelley’s brilliant fragment, to the admir- 
able masterpiece of Messrs. Butcher and Lang. However, the 
book has found its place; it is the only glimpse of Plato vouch- 
safed to many readers who have no Greek, and equipped as it 
is with analyses, introductions ard sensible commentary he is 
stubborn indeed who does not carry away from it some com- 
prehension of the Socratic doctrines. 

But Plato was an artist as well as a philosopher, not merely 
a reporter of dialogues but a dramatist to boot, and to repre- 
sent in English the suavity and grace of his style, his subtle 
humour, his keen sense of life, many qualities are necessary 
besides an unfaltering respect for the original and a near per- 
ception of its meaning. ‘A translation, like a picture,’ says 
Dr. Jowett, ‘is dependent for its effect on very minute touches.’ 
And conversely the minutest faults are sufficient to mar 
its effect. Accuracy, learning, industry are of no avail 
if the artistic feeling be lacking, which would infallibly set the 
right word in the right place and would shun the foreign idiom 
like the plague. Of the translator's function Dr. Jowett enter- 
tains the loftiest ideal. He quotes Dryden’s excellent saying 
that the translator should not ‘lacqucy by the side of his 
author, but mount up beside him.’ He demands that an English 
version should be ‘ perfectly intelligible without reference to the 
Greek,’ that it should be rhythmical and varied,’ that the right 
admixture of words and syllables, and even of letters, should be 
carefully attended to :’ that it should be, in fact, not a crib but 
a work of art. But practice does not necessarily proceed from 
theory, and though the aspirant could scarce do better than 
take Dr. Jowett’s precepts to heart, he were not well advised 
to accept the Master of Balliol’s performance as his model. 
It is arguable indeed that the finest scholar is likely to 
prove the clumsiest translator. His mind is occupied by a 
habit of close rendering: a neglected particle is a sin 
more heinous in his eyes than a piece of loose English, 
and in his anxiety to omit no detail nor suggestion of the 
original, he sacrifices the far weightier qualities of tone 
and impression. The translator ‘is to exhibit his author's 
thoughts,’ again we quote Dryden—‘in such a dress of diction 
as the author would have given them, had his language been 
English.’ Dr. Jowett has clothed his Plato in a dress of diction 
which is Anglo-Greek and which, like an A2schylean revival, 
falls halfway between ancient and modern. 

This third edition of the Master of Balliol’s great work has 
been revised and expanded. The cheap headlines, which now 
appear for the first time, are unworthy their place and subject. 
‘Socrates fooling at the top of his bent,’ ‘ Alcibiades is puzzled, 
and other undignified legends seem to have strayed into the 
Plato from The Star and are inexplicable, unless they be a 
concession to the spirit of University Extension and ‘ Oxford 
Summer Meetings.’ Finally, to condemn the works of Longus 
and Heliodorus as ‘silly and obscene romances’ is to lack 
humour and the literary faculty. Not only are the ¢hiopica 
and Daphnis and Chloe ‘passing fine and witty histories,’ 
but they have exercised a conspicuous influence upon modern 
literature. 


THE EXTENSIONIST IN THE PULPIT 


Sermons from Browning. By the Rev. F. EALAND, M.A., 
curate of St. Anne’s, Holloway. London: Stock. 


Here is a little sign of the times. The days were when, in 
the sermon way, you had your choice between illiterate 
denunciation, mystical nothingness, and, if you were fortunate 
indeed, wholesome, scholarly sense. But the Extension 
Lecturer has been abroad in the land, and you really cannot 
expect his disciples to forget their culture on Sundays. So 
there is need of sermons which shall tickle their ears with 
‘literary allusions,’ with remarks about the Subjective and the 
Objective, and, above all, with agreeable little eulogies of 
‘science’ and especially the doctrine of evolution. So if you 
would be an up-to-date parson, see that you acquire the easy 
trick of sprinkling these plums among the congregation. Your 
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simplest plan will be to adopt the Extension Lecturer’s method 
exactly, and hang your discourses on to scme great name 
And who than Browning is better for your purpose? We 
fancy—'tis only a fancy—that the Rev. F. Ealand has been 
.nspired by the sermons Dr. Momerie used to preach at the 
Foundling. If this were so, he has fallen far below his model, 
Dr. Momerie’s sermons were pointed and useful: his meta: 
physics were not used to mystify, but were presented jn an 
intelligible and simple form ; and then he was always amusing, 
and you laughed with him. We have never worshipped at St 
Anne’s, Holloway, and do not therefore know what Charms of 
voice or manner may help Mr. Ealand out. But to read, his 
sermons are beyond conception tedious. They show their 
‘broad-mindedness’ so anxiously, and their meaning so con. 
fusedly, and their ‘science’ so obtrusively, that it is tryly 
magnanimous to add they are free from the old-fashioned kind 
of clap-trap. Mark you, we say nothing against Mr. Ealand’s 
acquaintance with Darwin and reverence for Browning, ard all 
that ; doubtless ‘his mind is not so blank as that of Hopley 
Porter, who holds a curate’s rank at Assesmilk-cum-Worter :’ 
doubtless he is a highly-educated person ; we do not suggest 
that he pretends to knowledge he has not ; but we do say that 
his sermons seem only adapted to pleasure the conceit of 
the half-educated. And therefore they are a sign of the times, 
and deserve our notice. 

This is how it is done. You take a poem, or half a dozen 
pcems of Browning, and assume their ‘lesson.’ The lesson js 
the key-note of your sermon, and you play round it with 
copious quotations from your poet. For the rest, you have 
only to remember to speak respectfully of science—‘on the 
head of science are many crowns,’ is Mr. Ealand’s metaphorical 
way : is it not pretty ?—adding that there is something more. If 
you publish subsequently, you must think of titles, and such 
as Mr. Ealand’s, ‘ The All-important in Life,’ ‘The Romance of 
the Unromantic’ (which cheated us with a hope of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde), and so on, do not tie you down very hardly. We have rot 
left ourselves much space wherein to tell of Mr. Faland’s results; 
but we may as well mention that ‘the most marked literary 
characteristic of the poetry of Browning is its intellectuality, 
that ‘getting’ is the mark, not of a man, but of the brut, 
that the judgments of Providence and the deliveries of Brown- 
ing are both attended with ‘scientific accuracy. Browning 
it seems, being ‘primarily a religious man and a poet’—we 
thought he was primarily ‘ intellectual, but it does not matter— 
‘must protest against any creed, however aristocratic may be 
its scientific sponsors, which, whether with the aggressibleness 
of materialism ’—poor dear materialism : we had believed it had 
given up being aggressive ages ago—‘or the contemptuous In- 
difference of agnosticism, persists in excluding from any real 
share in the shaping of men’s beliefs and behaviour the rightful 
influences of imagination, emotion, enthusiasm.’ Brave words : 
but we are sure that no self-respecting Extension Student would 
have listened to them, and not have straightway gone and 
written a note to Mr. Ealand, inquiring who might be the con- 
temptuously indifferent agnostic who persisted, and offering the 
loan of her copy of the ‘ Principles of Psychology.’ "Twere une 
kind to leave you ignorant that ‘ the secret of spiritual success 
consists, as Mr. Ealand gathers from his poet, ‘in the firm, but 
kindly discipline of hand and heart under the guidance of an 
enlightened conscience to carry out and bring to perfection, the 
conscience’s desires,’ and you perhaps can tell us what that 
means... . ‘Tim, ye scoundrel ; I saw yez last night. Stand 
up, ye dirty blagyard, and show yerself to the congregation. 
That Irish priest was not so erudite as Mr. Ealand ; but uncer 
which of them would you rather sit ? 


CONSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS 


The Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part Il.: The 
, eanae a ee 
Crown. sy Sir William Anson. Oxford: Clarencon 
Press. 


The second volume of the Warden of All Souls’ book has 
been Jong in coming. But it was worth our while to walt for 
it. He has given us now—not a treatise of Royal Prerogative 
nor of popular rights—but an account of our Executive, 4 
distinct from our Legislature; of the Crown (that is) in Council 
as distinct from the Crown in Parliament, and of its actual 
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hare in the choice of Ministers, the settlement of policy, and 
alas of administration. Which account is singularly 
1 rtune and (even in face of the portentous Keir Hardie and 
a comune) re-assuring. Most of us understand, to some 
pater the composition and action of the Cabinet—the deter- 
mining power in the Constitution. But the ordinary Briton 
cultivates a splendid ignorance of the departments which 
carry out the policy accepted by the Crown on the advice of 
the Cabinet ; of their working over the vast area of the Queen’s 
dominions ; and of the relations in which the C rown stands to 
the Churches and to the Law Courts of the United Kingdom 
and the Empire. Sir William has explained the present by 
reference to the past. He has recalled the patience and courage 
efathers, and the long line of kings and queens and 
statesmen, great of purpose and vigorous of mind, to whom 
we owe what we possess. And never was time more fit for 


taking stock of the fabric and the machinery of our ancient 
é D> 


eo in fifty pages, of the three great Councils of the 
Crown cannot, of course, be more than a sketch. The House 
of Lords is practically the J/agnum Concilium of Hale; the 
Privy Council the Concilium Ordinarium ; and the Cabinet the 
Concilium Privatum. But in looking for the group of respon- 
sible advisers which has been, at any time, the motive power in 
our Executive, we must confine ourselves to the two last; one 
the natural outcome of the other. The Privy Council dates 
from the Tudors : who, seeing that the public interests suffered 
because the great lords were (very properly) ‘engrossed in their 
own affairs and the advancement of their families and depen- 
dents,’ began to govern through new men, devoted to official 
life, and otherwise of no weight in the country. In 1536 the 
Yorkshire rebels complained that there were too many persons 
of humble birth in the Council ; but Henry VIII. replied that 
itcontained more of the nobility than when he came to the 
throne, and added that ‘it appertaineth nothing to any of our 
subjects to choose our Council.’ Nor did it, nor can it—except- 
ing in the sense that the Commons must be able to dismiss a 
perverse or unpopular minister. In truth, some part of the 
King’s business is not suited for discussion before a responsible 
body. Always, indeed, an Inner Committee has been neces- 
sary—as the Star Chamber or the Cabal. In 1679, Temp'e 
proposed a representative Council of Thirty: something after 
the fashion of the New Privy Council which is to rule in our 
Federated Empire. But in the end, of course, the Commons, 
or Providence, shaped us the Cabinet: an institution, as 
Walpole’s enemies in the Lords contended, inconsistent with 
the Constitution of this country and destructive to liberty: a 
committee, as we know it, of efficient Ministers, being Her 
Majesty’s servants, and jointly responsible to—all such as 
can turn them out of office. 


of our for 


In the last century, almost any 
Ministry could command a majority, unless the King intervened. 
The only Ministers before 1830 who resigned in consequence of 
defeats in the House of Commons were Walpole, in 1741, and 
Shelburne, in 1783. Between 1830 and 1867 a defeat in the 
Commons, on what the Cabinet chose to regard as a vital issue, 
was the only way of terminating a Ministry. Since 1867 there 
have been six changes of Government. On four of these occa- 
sions Ministers resigned—not because they were defeated in 
the Lower House, but—because the verdict of the constituencies 
had been given against them. The power which determines 
the existence and extinction of Cabinets, says Sir William 
Anson, has shifted from the Crown to the Commons. It is now 
shifting from the Commons to the country. 

During the first of the three periods we have just been 
considering, it was not expected of a Ministry that it should do 
more than administer. ‘There is, in fact, no instance before 
1530 of a Ministry retiring because it was beaten on a question 
of legislation, Macaulay, speaking as a member of the Cabinet, 
maintained that a Government was not bound to resign because 
it could not effect legislative changes: ‘except in particular 
anes, where it was convinced that without such and such a 
law, it could not carry on the public service.’ The truth is that, 
to a certain extent, and for the moment, the administrative 
functions of Government are falling comparatively into the 
background. Even the offices of State are to be divided into 
Executive and regulative. Some things must be done, and 
some rules must be enforced, if a State shall continue solvent 
and orderly at home and maintain its independence and 
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dignity abroad. There are other things which are not necessary 
but expedient to be done, and other rules in like manner 
to be observed, for the well-being of the community. The execu- 
tive offices we all know. ‘They represent the essential business 
of government. ‘The regulative offices are such as the Board 
of Trade, the Local Government Board, the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the Board of Works, and the Committee of Council on 
Education : but the increasing activity of the State is like to 
establish a central control over many other departments of 
affairs. Now, the Tory esteems both these classes of adminis- 
trative function of equal importance: laying (may be) some 
immediate and practical stress on such primary matters as 
Police and National Defence. The old /atssez-/aire (or extinct) 
species of Liberal would have had us attend solely to the execu- 
tive offices: and even these, owing to his peculiar stupidities, 
always seemed past his skill to control. But your New Glad- 
stonian-Radical-Socialist attempts to ignore the whole adminis- 
trative side of Government. Which would not annoy one so 
much had he not thereby all the more leisure for legislation. 

There are many things of miscellaneous value in this book ; 
from Sir William Anson’s theory of how, if Lord Hartington 
had taken office in 1886, he should have become a Tory, to 
certain interesting notes on Exchequer Tallies (p. 310). Itisa 
work, then, which deserves our unmixed gratitude; being more- 
over well indexed and well set up: being, in sum, even more 
valuable than most other serious publications from the Clarendon 
Press. 


DISEASES AND OCCUPATIONS 


The Hygiene, Diseases, and Mortality, of Occupations. By J. T. 
ARLIDGE, M.D. Lond, F.R.C.P. Lond., late Milroy 
Lecturer at the Royal College of Physicians. London : 
Percival. 


Few, if any, British men have a better right than Dr. Arlidge 
to be heard on this particular subject. It is nearly thirty years 
since he wrote his articles on the sanitary state of the Stafiord- 
shire Potteries in the Lritish and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review; and his books on Lunacy and Brain Pathology date 
from a still earlier period. The men of his profession know 
how admirably he ecited the said Review—old and erudite : the 
Quarterly of medicine—till it fell out of the race, and the 
weekly and monthly prints with their early information were 
left to fill its room as best they might. In ’89, then, after 
forty years of hard work, the comparative leisure of consulting 
practice enabling him to revert to his favourite subject, he was 
asked by his college to take the office of Milroy Lecturer, the 
terms of whose endowment necessitated the choice of some 
subject connected with public or preventive medicine ; and he 
was thus encouraged to follow a line of inquiry wherein, already 
an authority, he has now approved himself a master. The 
lectures given, Sir Andrew Clark, the President of the College, 
conveyed a request that they should be published. Hence this 
large volume, crammed from cover to cover with most interest- 
ing and important information, given with a plainness of speech 
and a freedom from technical pretence that make it delightful 
reading for those without a smattering of medicine. 

‘A man’s occupation must, after a longer or a shorter period. 
react upon his mental and corporeal condition.’ Thus Dr. 
Arlidge, and herein is the keynote of his book. Some callings 
are dangerous in themselves, from special risks inherent either 
in their material or in the place where they are done: ¢.g., the 
mine, where powder is a necessity, and dark and damp and 
foul air are normal circumstances. In others the dangers 
accrue from atmosphere and environment, as the nurse and 
the doctor know. Still others abound in temptation; so that 
the taverner is often his own best customer, and baker and 
pastry-cook, butcher and tobacconist may beware, At first 
sight the subject looks so easy and simple that, granted the 
opportunity of knowledge, you might almost trust a fool to 
draw his deductions: but, so far as we know, this is a great 
mistake. Statistics can be made to prove anything, and to 
the wise man the question is at once beset by fallacies. Dr. 
Arlidge shows his wisdom by recognising and discounting the 
more important of these. In themselves they are most interest- 
ing and instructive. Thus, laborious occupations present a 
lower rate of mortality than those of a lighter kind; yet they 
are not of necessity the healthier, for these are ‘carried on 
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by a body of comparatively picked men; stronger in the 
beginning and maintained at a high level by the continued 
drafting-out of those whose strength falls below the mark’ (p. 
15). The tailor is not necessarily made a weakling by his trade; 
he chose the trade because he was a weakling, and they would 
not have him even as a ‘Son of the Widow.’ Again, statistics 
would prove that soldiers and sailors have a greater predisposi- 
tion to lunacy than civilians: the explanation being that Thomas 
Atkins and Jack Robinson, whenever they betray a symptom 
of daftness, are drafted into an asylum, while a civilian may 
remain at large till he shows a tendency to cast gingerbread 
nuts or cut the throats of divers friends and relations. ‘Then, 
the mean age at death has been relied upon as exhibiting 
the relative healthiness of different trades; but is it true to 
draw an inference from the mean age at death of Bishops and 
Curates. For how many are Bishops in their youth? Again, in 
a little country town you find the mean age of death higher 
among the ‘gentry’ than among the shopkeepers. And why: 
Why, but because many of the ‘ gentry’ were retired shop- 
keepers. The prosperity of a certain manufacture induces the 
workmen to stick at it when their mean age at death is higher 
than among the hands in a less successful place of trade ; but a 
large factory may include such a number of miscellaneous and 
subsidiary trades as shall render its sick returns absolutely 
valueless as data for calculating the special sanitary conditions 
of any one. 

One great primary lesson—a lesson vitiated by no fallacy 
is that outdoor is healthier than indoor labour. Hodge without 
his three acres and mnus his cow, and with his poor wages, 
his damp cottage, his beans and bacon, still tops the scale in 
life value (p. 17). The sailor, for all his wrecks, his wettings, 
his varying climates, his wretched food, and so forth, still gets 
pure air enough to keep him in high health. Even sucha 
dusty, dangerous trade as the granite worker's, is deprived of 
half its risks if the shed be open to every wind that blows. 
Solitary and associated labour have each its peculiarity. The 
shepherd with his fresh air, his abundant leisure, his ever vary- 
ing interest, is the ideal solitary ; while the weaver in his quiet 
cottage, the cobbler at his lapstone and his last, make up for 
their wretched and uneventful toil by their independence, alike 
in hours of labour and in hours of freedom, from the tyranny of 
trade customs. For no tyranny is so brutally blind and stupid 
as the tyranny of the mob—which, indeed, is Ignorance at its 
worst. The Fool derides the ‘ muzzle,’ as he calls the respirator ; 
and the gritty and dustladen atmosphere gets its tale of victims. 
One man’s selfishness may, and often does, prevent the proper 
ventilation of a whole room ; the tyranny which makes drinking 
imperative at the risk of social ostracism breeds drunkards 
wholesale. Machinery has ruined the individual and utterly 
abolished that interest in the work which compels the worker 
to respect himself—and it. 

Classification is not an easy business, and the chapter deal- 
ing with it is very interesting. In this sense the artist, the 
craftsman, and the manufacturer are kittle cattle, and some 
curious subjects of reflection are presented to the thoughtful 
reader. He is a creator of wealth who by painting a picture 
converts a natural and common method into a product oj 
vastly increased value. But supposing he cannot sell it? And 
what of your Cock-eyed Primitives? How to learn from the 
vitality or the mean death-rate of Royal Academicians ? are they 
to be classed as ‘ manufacturers’ or as ‘ persons of rank having 
no definite employment :’ If the latter, their chance of a long 
and useless life is (as we know) exceptionally good. The 
tables presented by Dr. Claud Muirhead to the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, show that of peers, baronet:, and men of no 
Dr. Ogle’s 
tables show that the annual mean death-rate of the unoccupied 
is between 25 and 45. The governing classes form a small 
but very important section. Many break down under the strain 
on their mental and bodily strength: others, standing the 
strain, survive in full capacity for many years, but in many 
instances ‘ these fittest survivals fail to be the progenitors of an 
equally fit stock’ (p. 78). (Does this explain our H-rb-rt? 
In the professions you find that the life-value of English 
clergymen exceeds all others ; even the mental strain of the 
hebdomadal sermon, being counteracted by the habit of calm 
induced by the possession of a benefice and the peace dissenters 
cannot ruffle, nor churchwardens destroy. Larristers live 


profession (insured) 10 per cent died of old age. 
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longer than solicitors, perhaps because their fees are paid j 
advance. Those who become Lord Chancellors anq Jud zt 
are very long-lived, probably from the extreme toughness of 
fibre (Chaucer’s carle hemp) which enabled them to succeed 
But the probability of medical men is very low, Many (why 
don’t get their fees at all) die early of worry and meagre fare. 
while the few successful ones are generally overworked for atime 
and die in the height of their career. The mortality figures of 
the three professions present a grim and curious contrast — 
Clergy, 556 ; Law, 842 ; Medicine, 1122. Asa matter of fact this 
dreadful discrepancy is explained by the doctor’s many respon. 
sibilities, his physical wear and tear, his exposure to Weather 
atall times and seasons, his liability to infection and contagion, 
Policemen—selected lives, not overworked, and with Plenty of 
fresh air—are curiously liable to consumption and gout the effect 
of (1) exposure ; and (2) great feeds of beefand beer. The cla 
in an office has a very poor life prospect and dies early, He ;, 
often a weakling to begin with, and the effect of his stooping pos- 
ture and sedentary life is a miserable chest : with many trifling 
ailments, which he is certain to neglect, as his work demands by: 
little vigour and activity. But the highest death-roll is that o 
those who deal in spirits and beer. Your publican and your com. 
mercial traveller for brewers and spirit merchants, all sicken and 
die before their time. On the other hand your groom and you, 
coachman are healthy ; your starved and over-driven slayey— 
not. Thedressmaker dies young, unless she quit the needle for 
a home of her own; and the shop assistant, tight-laced and 
high-heeled, spends so many hours afoot behind the counte; 
as to endanger her health and gravely diminish her chance of 
survival. 

The diseases incident to different trades and manufactures 
are treated in great detail and with pathological precision. 
These researches are for the medical man to appreciate. His, 
too, it must be to call upon the State to find remedies and 
enforce them. 
and not the least of the statesman’s difficulties are due to the 
obstinacy, the perverseness, the utter recklessness of the victims, 
The grinders say, in effect, that wages will fall, if they are 
helped to live longer. Wherefore ‘A short life and a meny 
one’ is their device. And other trades are with them in this 
matter to the hilts. Time fails ; but here are given samples 
enough of an excellent book to persuade all sensible people— 
people who like to know about things--to buy it. Stupid people 
should let it severely alone. 


Much has been done, more remains to do: 


A DISPASSIONATE PILGRIM 


Un Hollandats a Paris cn 1891; Sensations de Littérature et 
adArt. Par W.G.C.Bijvanck. Preface d’Anatole France, 
Paris: Perrin. 


By this book of his, M. Bijvanck quietly seats himself withovt 
more ado ina front row among the Humourists. It is far and 
away the best book yet written on the Petty France of young 
néo-Paris; and, to make an example, M. Emile Goudeau's /): 
ans de Bohéme is nowhere, while M. Jules Huret’s Zaguéte 
may be put aside as a thing of shreds and patches. One 
advantage of these ‘Sensations’ is that they are those of a 
dispassionate outsider; who happens also to be ‘a savant 
possessed of common sense, and therewith ‘a earned man who 
has the art of thinking simply ; and that is not to be encoun- 
tered every day.’ The handiwork bears the mark cof the art of 
the good Dutch schools, and the firmly-brushed and luminous 
life-sizes of MM. Moréas, Verlaine, Bruant, and Lécn Cahun 
are as like what Van der Helst could do when in the vein, as 
writing need be to painting. 

The pilastral vanity of Jean Papadiamantopoulos Moréas, the 
pride of a family of (Modern Greek) heroes is most pleasing: 
with his costumery, and his ‘Je suis beau! je suis -eau!’ It 
may be warranted authentic. 
of this Klephth— 


Very resting also are the boasts 


I)'un vil café superbe casanier 


about being the only one of them except Verlaine who drinks 
rhum 4 Teau—which is six-water-grog. All this and his 
Plautian eclogue to the said Verlaine as a ‘ Divin Tityre, ame 
légére comm’ houppe De mimalloniques tymbons,’ might lead 
you to think he could not write, until you meet (in /e Aefour 
with such delicious sounds as ° 
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Pétrée, chere tete, 

pareille au blond épi que la faucille quette ; 

O Pétrea, genisse indocile au servage, 

\oins douce est la saveur de la pomme sauvage 
(Jue ta bouche. 


By the way it must be the serpent's tooth to Mor¢as that i 
is quarter-Greek by his Corhote grandmother ; ane peers meget 
a buffet on the other cheek from Verlaine, who calls him a 
\{oldo- Wallachian,— ‘Si jeue, Monsieur ! Et déja Moldo- 
Valaque ?’ which is a hard word to hear. . . 

xf, Bijvanck was present at an interview for the Figvro) with 
noor Verlaine ; and the staid plain man gives a rending im- 
pression of this humiliation. l here is, besides, a whole evening 
of Verlaine’s strange talk—interesting stuf, but washy as the 
talker’s own grog, with a sickly dash of absinthe in m3 

C'est bien la pire peine, de ne savoir pourquol 
Sans amour et sans haine, mon covur a tant de peine. 

His bioodless hand, his battered weary face, his aged features 
have not yet cast their strange mobility of gesture and expres- 
sion. He has still the laugh of the malicious satyr (the eyes 
drawn back to the ears), changing to the smile of a little child, 
or the kind of softness with which you fondle a dog. ‘As for 
wolves’ said he to cross-examining /zgaro (his notebook on 
the café-slab) ‘as for wolves, what you may call wolves, I have 
met them of all kinds, and in great numbers during all my life.’ 
‘Homo homini lupus,’ says the Délectus ; ‘et Deus, adds the 
commentator. ‘There is no sin I have not committed,’ he 
rattles again, boastfully, with his head up; ‘all the seven, in 
thought, word, and deed.’ ‘ Nero saved Christianity’ he goes 
on as one might say Eastbourne saved the Salvation Army » 
Then, again, he will no longer allow us a ‘divine Williams, 
but only a mere Shake-pear, a ‘ 
who by no means secured the golden fruit, but is, con- 
trariwise, a mere pedant and a Jansenist by the side of Racine: 


secoueur de poires, 


nay, who is worse; being a ‘cuistre’ and a ‘sale gredin. 
this, which entertains the Briton, seems to have somewhat 
exercised our Bijvanck, who now and then critically edits a 
Shakespeare play for his countrymen. Moréas,doing his /e/erin 
fassionné (very long) after Shakespeare, pleases him better 


He seems, however, to accept the tale that Rimbaud (of the 


Vowels) influenced his fellow-countryman Verlaine, who was 
ten years older. M. Charles Mourras—no mean authority— 
thinks diderently ; and of course in such matters each several 
knot of student-friends has a different version of the zvz-truth ; 
while Rimbaud's family maintain Rimbaud’s impeccable virtue, 
The interest of the point lies in the fact that Verlaine attempted 
Kimbaud’s life; but anyhow he is dead and buried (November 
last) since M. Bijvanck made his notes: so—to quote the stranger, 
being Verlaine again—-‘ Rompons 
“ame parisienne ” 


... Et fi donc de la sale 
) 

The two cant words that paint the moods just now in 
vogue among these coteries are ‘piti¢’ and ‘dur.’ ‘ Life 
has been “dur” for m2,’ says brazen Bruant; ‘now I'll be “ dur’ 
for life’ ‘ My Bonheur,’ says Verlaine, ‘is not an easy book 
to read, it is a “dur” book. Richepin tells you of his 
Cadet that ‘the book is “dur,” it was “dur” to make, and it is 
“dur” to read.’ Itis all like echoes pattering in the narrow 
compass of a dark well-hole. M. Anatole France—in jest, or 
earnest, or mere balderdash, who knows ?—remarks that ‘the 
charming poets of the Chat Noir profess irony and * piti¢,’ 
which of all human virtues’ (hey?) ‘are the only inno- 
ent and the only exquisite. The ‘Judeo-Hellenic’ M. 
Catulle Mendés makes his ‘hardened journalist weep tears of 
an infinite * piticé over here we are apt to call it gin. ‘The 
Nambi of Pambi himself—he dotes on an Eastern alias 
Pierre-Julien-Loti Viaud, de Académie Mamamouchi, must 
have his Book of *pitié’ and death. Even Bully Bruant has 
to feel a great ‘ pitié’ for his goncéer, 


s 


{ 


Si par hasard il fait un gosse. 


? . 
but 


Witis not that the hearts of these cliques are better than 
their heads. The charity that endureth all, be it Mencian— 
for Mencius said Benevolence was the differential of Man—or 
Christian, or human (its original adjective), is a monstrous fine 
oe emotion. But this artificial * pitic’ is mainly 

dolence and mere navel-squinting after the manner 
of the Omphalists of old. And still they will elaborate argals 
about it, and designate the puling business as the counter- 
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stroke of ‘la terreur.’ But the word they want is funk: /a 
Jrousse or le taf, as themselves would say ;—that’s the humour 
of it. M.Cahun puts it in its proper place when he says it is 
compounded chiefly of fear and affectation. ‘The Pallikarion is 
a monarch in comparison, though he’ll never ‘go to Constan- 
tinople and take the Turk by the beard,’ either. Indeed, as one 
or two others of them say, they all have at heart ‘un cochon 
triste,’ and in this matter honest Fluellen (in the same play o 
the same Shakespeare, who, to M. Saint-Pol Roux, was the 
outcome of Lyly)—had the trick of it; and ‘the fig or the 
great or the mighty or the huge or the magnanimous are 
ali one reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations.’ 
Another new pass-word—(already in type above, as a virtue 

is ‘ ironie, and M. Maurice Barrés is supposed to feed on it 
wholly. You gather (wi’ deeficulty) that it must be a neo- 
French view of our hard-worked ‘ humour.’ 

It must not be left unsaid that the quasi-inspired monologues 
of M. Léon Cahun on races, soldiers, peoples, and books, 
are excellent reading in M. Bijvanck’s full and rapid pages ; 
and that we go halves with him in taking a pet fancy to M. 
Jules Renard and his Carroés (Poil de Carotte) and his E-corni- 
fleur. We too is of the Dutch school—say of the Mieris and 
Weenix type. 


‘TOUJOURS PERDRIX’ 


Lectures on the History of Literature. Delivered by THOMAS 
CARLYLE, April to July, 1838. Edited by Professor J. 
REAY GREENE. London: Ellis. 


Mr. T. Chisholm Anstey who reported these lectures of Carlyle’s 
did not do his work impeccably, but left many corrupt sentences, 
maimed phrases, misheard words and names ; for instance on 
p. 120 ‘shirt’ is turned into ‘spirit,’ and on p. 90 Ugolino’s 
‘hunger-tower’ becomes a ‘hunger-power.’ But no doubt he did 
his best, and it was the province of his editor to eke out his re- 
cord. Now this is just what Professor Greene has not done. He 
has wasted some fifty pages on a variety of opinions concerning 
many and divers questions, the ‘ Kalevala of the Tavastians, 
the ‘Nibelungs,’ Homer, Poseidon, Socrates, the ‘Baccarat 
Scandal,’ a person of the name of Momerie, Schiller, Carlyle, 
and so on. And these opinions do not seem to be very new 
or true, while they certainly have the kind of effect of a barrel- 
organ rattling out an old, hackneyed, well-marked tune. But 
this is Mr. Greene’s notion of garnishing what he calls a ‘ rich 
literary treat, and we are not called to try and convert him 
from his aim. 

Even in their mutilated state, these lectures contain much of 
the best, many happy phrases, much weighty (with some windy 
criticism, not a little sound teaching. History and literature are 
real to Carlyle; to him it is of vital import to think rightly and 
to reason correctly of them. He is full of searching interest ; 
ready to receive or to reject as the subject proves itself worthy 
or unworthy ; mathematical in his quest for functions and in the 
invention of formule; as ever, modest in stating facts, and 
bold—almost arrogant—in enforcing theories. Some of his 
most characteristic conclusions appear full-weighted and clearly 
formulated ; but he would never have published them as they 
stand, and we have much of their substance (e.g., the vindica- 
tion of Mahomet, the criticism of Goethe) in finished treatises. 
But, for all that, one is glad to have his verdict upon the 
masters and their masterpieces. ‘Touching the ancients, he sees 
the interpolator at work in the //sad, and holds to the double 
authorship of the two Homeric poems: to him the Odyssey is 
later, higher, possesses more character, more unity, and leaves a 
deeper impression than the //‘ad. Then, Hercdotus is the ‘ prose 
poet’ of his country: Themistocles is an Odysseus: -Eschylus 
isa Prometheus ; the Sophocleian Antigone is ‘the finest thing 
of the kind ever sketched by man’; Euripides often writes for 
effect’s sake. In the Etruscans we can see a ‘sort of sullen 
energy’ which went to produce the ‘still strength’ of Roman 
character : ‘#ethod was’ the Roman's‘ principle,’ just as Aarmony 
was that of the Greeks: Virgil is self-conscious—‘ he was a great 
poet when he did not observe himself and when he let himself 
alone.’ This last is what Carlyle himself would have called 
‘blether’: but if we want ‘an example ofa diseased self-conscious- 
ness, an exaggerated imagination, a mind blown up with all sorts 
of strange conceits, the spasmodic state of intellect in short, of 
a man morally unable to speak the truth on any subject, 
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we have it in Seneca. He was led away by this 
strange humour into all sorts of cant and insincerity’... 
‘Tis a very modern type of writer, this, and by no means extinct 
among us to-day. Carlyle turns from it lovingly to Tacitus :— 
‘He stood like a Colossus at the edge of a dark night, and he 
sees events of all kinds hurrying past him and plunging he 
knows not where, but evidently to no good, for falsehood and 
cowardice never yet ended anywhere but in destruction. He 
sees all this, and reiterates it with grave calmness, gi\ing us 
quietly his notions of Tiberius and others, and as he goes on, 
he does not seem startled, but full of deep views.’ Which, if 
not all blether also, is, to say the least, romantic and senti- 
mental enough. 

In dealing with the Micdle Ages, Carlyle compares the 
spirit of medizval literature to the sound of a psalm sung on 
a mountain by rude, natural, untaught voices. He notes 
that ‘ Italy has produced a far greater number of great men 
distinguished in art, thinking, and conduct and everywhere in 
the department of intellect’ than ‘ any other nation in modern 
Europe’: a truth that has long been a truism. Of Dante he 
notes ‘a most beautiful sharp grace’ in the poet’s delineations : 
the Francesca episode is ‘ beautiful like a clear piping [bird’s| 
voice heard in the middle of a whirlwind ;’ for Zhe Purga- 
torio, which he prefers to the /n/erno, ‘here 1s no book 
so moral as this—the very essence of Christian morality.’ From 
Dante he passes to the heroic Cervantes and a noble eulogy 
of Spain:—‘ The Spanish nation was the most distinguished 
nation in the whole world. America was conquered by very 
great men of that nation. Cortés—Alexander the Great was 
not greater than Cortés.’ . . . . Next, touching the Reformation 
times, he compares Erasmus to Addison ; he sketches Luther, 
von Hutten, and von Sickengen sympathetically ; declares the 
rusticity and sincerity of Knox, and the self-conscious and 
sectarian habit of Milton, ‘ who stands related to Shakespeare as 
Tasso or Ariosto to Dante, as Virgil to Homer.’ Of Shake- 
speare himself: ‘If 1 were bound to describe him, I should be 
inclined to say that his intellect was far greater than that of 
any other man who has given an account of himself by writing 
books. The trace of intellect is more legible in Shakespeare 
than in any other writer. He not only sees the object but sees 
through it, sympathises with it and makes it his own.’ The 
eighteenth century is the age of argument, ‘a century of disputa- 
tion, a century of contrariety ;’ but ‘logic can do no more than 
define to others what it is you believe ;’ and ‘in spite of early 
training, I never do see sorz¢es of logic hanging together just in 
regular order, but I conclude it is going to end in some 
niatserié, in some miserable delusion.’ Of Swift ‘the ,reatest 
man of Queen Anne’s time,’ ‘by nature one of the truest of 
men of great pity for his fellow men,’ he carried sarcasm ‘quite 
to an equal pitch,’ and ‘there is something great and fearful in 
his irony.’ Of Sterne, as of Magdaien, ‘much is forgiven him 
because he loved much ;’ of Pope, in any case ‘his was one 
of the finest heads ever known.’ Addison was ‘a m re lay 
preacher, completely bound up in journalism, but he did get 
to say many a true thing in his generation, an instance of 
one formal man doing great things.’ Dryden was ‘a great 
poet put down in the worst of times ;’ Johnson ‘must inevit- 
ably be regarded as the brother of all honest men ;* Hume's 
history ‘shows far more insight than either Robertson or 
Gibbon,’ for Robertson ‘was in fact, as Johnson thinks him, 
a shallow man’.... yet ‘no one knew better where to 
begin a story and where to stop,’ and ‘this was the greatest 
quality in him, that and a soft sleek style.’ Of Gib>on, 
more blether ; for ‘with all his swagger and bombast no man 
ever gave a more futile account of human things than he 
has done of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’; 
but Hume was ‘the greatest of all the writers of the time, 
and in some respects the worthiest.. The book ends with 
an apercu of the French Revolution—‘truth clad in hell-fire’ 
‘an image like one of Blake’s), and a sketch of the modern 
ideals as shown in Byron: ‘a compound of the Robber and 
Werther put together ;’ Bonaparte ‘a reality at first, though 
afterwards he turned out all wrong and false ;’ Goéthe: ‘there 
has been no such man,’ etc. .. . ‘what he spoke is not the 
thousandth part,’ and so forth ; ‘he has the wisdom to speak 
what is to be spoken, to be silent,’ and all the rest. And ‘there 
was always something monastic in Schiller, ard Richter’s 
dreams ‘they are as deep as those of Dante.’ 
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Of such is the substance of these famons lectures, 
mentary and mutilated as is this report of them it is pro 
worth the shillings asked for it. 


F Tag. 
bably 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. J. Ward's Principles of Ornament (London: Chap. 
man & Hall) is a text-book adapted to the needs of suc) a 
crave the honours of South Kensington. It is concise, lucid 
and sufficient for its purpose. In an age when ormameny i 
tortured into a form of priyer or a means of poli Sal 
agitation, it is not unpleasing to meet with a treatise which 
has neither graces of style nor any sort of moral after. 
thought. Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., contributes an intrody: 
which is a miracle of broken English, and yet not Without g 
touch of sound sense. He is a strenuous advocate of respect 
for tradition, and his words are a wholesome counterpoise | 
the modern craze for individuality. ‘Good traditional ora. 
ment has these inestimable advantages,’ says Mr. Aitchison, 
‘that it has been treated for ages by ab’e men, so that jt; 
faults have been corrected, new graces have been added, ang 
it has been fitted to propeily fill the requisite shapes.’ The 
English is worthy a child or a Chinaman, but the sentiment js 
admirable, and its utterance well-timed. What, we wonder. 
would the gentlemen whose souls pine for expression say to 
this wise commonplace? Also Mr. Aitchison is a faithfy! 
champion of the classical style ; and if the volume to which 
he stands sponsor afford the general reader scant amusement, 
it may yet ground the art-student in excellent principles and 
thwart the influence of the Artful Craftsman. 

The Revelation of the Trinity (London : Stock), by S. B.G 
McKinney, M.A., is one of those comic little productions 
which seek to justify faith by earthly analogies. 
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Ever since 
Butler gloritied the theory upon which analogy reposes for any 
rational meaning, there have walked disciples who, loving that 
rational meaning, have made a world of nonsense out of the 
bones of analogy. There was a time, it appears from Mr, 
MckKinncy’s introduction, when the author was  wardering 
among strangers unable to understand him; he found, it 
seems, a friend who was capable of the feat. That friend, one 
likes to imagine, was a chrysolite, to whom it would have been 
well if the manuscript of this book had been entrusted for a 
sole perusal. For even though Mr. McKinney should have 
found some flimsy triune relation in the vitalised body of man, 
where can the application to any essential and cternal Trinity 
be discovered? The time has arrived, we learn, for the MI: 
lennium, when Truth shall cover the earth as water covers the 
sea! Perfect Intellect will then be worshipped as the Father; 
Perfect Emotion as the Son ; Perfect Will «s the Holy Ghost. 
A Millennium of senility, in truth! 
Nonsense. to be brief, Mr. McKinney’s little book could scarcely 
be surpassed. 


For as an exercise in Pure 


Folk-lore has so long been the pastime of the dilettante 
that the critic may be forgiven, if he would refuse to the 
pursuit the title of a science. But Mr. Gomme is a serious 
student and his £¢hinology in Folk-lore (London: Kegan 
Paul) should be an example to anthropologists. The essay 
deals with an interesting problem and is handled with a 
clearness and a Lrevity which are most desirable in the 
prosecution of a scientific inquiry. Dr. Tylor’s words that in 
the consideration of savage phenomena ‘the series usually 
ends in the folk-lore of the civilised world,’ might serve as 4 
text of the treatise, Mr. Gomme’s purpose being to demonstrate 
that ‘ the peasantry have inherited rude and irrational practices 
and ideas from savage predecessors—y ractices and ideas which 
have never been displaced by civilisation.’ Mr. Gomme holds, 
and that with good reason, that in England cannibal rites wer! 
performed in historic times, that naked people inhabited Great 
Britain until the Elizabethan age, and even that head-hunting 
survived the approaches of civilisation. He supports his argu: 
ment with instances drawn from a wide literature; in evely 
case he quotes his precise authority, and he has increased the 
value of his book by a full index. 

In Scottish Ministerial Miniatures (London: Hodder), 4 
writer calling him-(or is it her-?) self Deas Cromarty sketches 
northern § divines. Of forty the general nevel 
heard ; nor is he madly ‘gone’ on the other six. Yet De 
will have all his—no it must be her—geese to be swat, 
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her men of genius, statesmen, actors and what not; 

oT we oushes and raves and rants about them. Yet 
re 5 clever with it all. There is an approach to style, 
there are happy phrases and touches ; nay, the portraits, though 
overated to many times the size of life, are not unlike. 
er again our Deas finds her man not quite orthodox or 
ipo and she ‘piles it on’ less than usual. The 

walt is that her characters of Principal Caird and A. kK. H. B, 
are balanced and discriminative. ss 

Mr. Briggs, the Principal of University Correspondence 
College, has hit upon a good idea in his Synopsis of Non- 
Metallic Chemistry (London : Clive) : he has interleaved the 
volume with writing-paper, on which the student is to make a 
note of that he may forget. As in cramming a vocabulary there 
is no use in going over and over the words one knows: but 
only the words should be written out which one is like to slip. 
The book is a well-digested compendium for the practical 
service of the student. A good glossary is appended, with 
matriculation papers that will test the student's progress. 

In Zhe Social Horizon (London: Sonnenschein) a London 
journalist discusses want and wealth, the classes and the masses, 
the small and large investor, etc. ‘The writer assures us he is 
not a Socialist ; one doubts if even Socialists would be anxious 
toclaim him. He writes fluently, irrelevantly, without any 
grasp of his theme, or any real comprehension of its difficulties. 
He is a journalist. Hermann Taxis Count Mazeppa is not, but 
it does not absolutely follow that his New yet Ancient System 
of Politics (London: Simpkin) is therefore possible. But only 
the first essay—on Immigration—is yet issued. A man 
wrote in the Fortnightly Neview, ‘cracking up’ it is alleged, 
co-respondents in general and Mr. Parnell in particular ; 
whereat one Hugh Ambrose is minded to write Convicted Law- 
Breakers as Law Makers (London;: Eden) ; herein co-respon- 
dents are exhaustively classified, and smitten hip and thigh. 
And the critic’s verdict is, ‘A plague on both your houses.’ 

According to Herr Hugo Winckler one can scarce expect as 
yet a thorough-going Babylonish-Assyrian history. The 
periods of the entertaining Rollin, based on the reports of 
credulous and careless Greek writers, are more than worth- 
less. We must look to inscriptions, cuneiform writings, and so 
forth for information. Yet not a hundredth part of existing 
‘origins’ are (he surmises) discovered ; and not a tenth of these 
are serviceable. For all that, he contrives in his Geschichte Baby- 
lonians und Assyrians (Leipzig : Pfeiffer) to present a tolerably 
complete story. Old Babylon and New Assyria and North 
Mesopctamia, their peoples, towns, rulers, even their literatures, 
are dealt with in detail. Dée judische Litteratur seit Ab- 
schluss des Kanons (Trier: Sigmund Mayer), which Rabbi 
Winter, and Dr. Wunsche, and their many learned colleagues 
are editing, with such care, and of which parts 5 and 6 
are to hand, is crammed with all manner of curious literary 
tit-bits, most of them new or newly discovered to Jew 
and Gentile alike. Here is the story of the Roman 
Emperor who profanely thought to prepare a meal for God 
Almighty, and of his daughter who blasphemed him for a car- 
penter. How Alexander the Great found out the Gate of 
Paradise is set forth at length ; as also why Rabbi Janai would 
not be buried in white clothes or black clothes, but ina garment 
brought from a seaport, and soaked in fine oil. With much 
more to the like or more wonderful effect. A good translation 
were a good thing for the public. 

Cardinal Manning is a much memorialised man, and John 
Oldcastle’s Memorials of Cardinal Manning (London : Burns), 
a further contribution to the Manning reminiscences, are 
brightly conceived, and are, moreover, arranged with skill. 
Beyond the editor's own contributions, quantities of ‘impres- 
sions’ from various sources have also been gathered together, 
and a set of verses by Mr. Francis Thompson completes the 
collection, which will serve its purpose. We have also re- 
ceed Sermon Pictures for Children’s Services (London: 
Dickinson), by T. D. Hyde; Manual of Christian Evidences 
same publishers), by G, P. Fisher; /e Baptéme de Jésus 
Paris : Perrin), by T. De Wyzewa; IVho are the Disturbers 
ofthe Peace of Europe? (London: Sonnenshein), by John 


UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Beok of Info:mation and 
h Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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MacDargus ; Lessons from Fields and Lanes (York: Bleas- 
dale), by G. A. Grierson ; a cheap edition of Mew Grub Street 
(London: Smith Elder), by George Gissing ; a new edition 
of The Maid of Killeena (London: Sampson Low), being 
the new instalment of the uniform edition of William Black’s 
novels ; and pamphlets on Szx Years’ Work (London: Con- 
servative Central Office) and Jnternational 7ime (London : 
Stanford) by the Hon. E. Noel. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


The Leach of Falesi. BR. L. Stevenson. London : Cassell. 

A hig Mistake. Grace Ellicott. London: Flack. 

A Louble Ruin. S. Kappay. London: Eden. 

tleanor's Discipline. J. Brown. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 

Felix Holt Secundus. A.M. London : Scott. 

Paid in Full, Mary H. Tennyson. London: Stevens. 

The Heritage of the Kurts. From the Norwegian of Ljérnstjerne 
Bjérnsen. London : Heinemann. 

The Talking Image. ¥. Hartmann. London: Gay. 

Lhe Terrible Czar. Lyof Tolstoi. Translated by Captain 
Filmore. London: Sampson Low. 2 vols. 

Zillah. Joseph Hocking. London: Ward Lock. 


VERSE 
Lyrical Studies. M.S, C. Rickards. Clifton: Baker. 


TRAVEL 
Our Trip North. R.M. Fergusson. London: Digby. 3s. Cd. 


BioGRAPHY 


Chapters towards a Life of St. Patrick. S. Malone. London : 
Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Dissertation on the Life of Dr. J. Taylor. E.H. May. London: 
Bemrose. 55. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Dr. G. Johnston, Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 15s. 


The Episcopate of J. F. Mackarness. London: Parker. 53s. 


History 


A Foot-note to History: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 


R. L. Stevenson. London: Cassell. 6s. 


THEOLOGY 
The ‘ New Gospel of Interpretation” London: Lamley. ts. 


MISCELLANEA 


Asiatic Cholera. A. C. Macnamara. London: Macmillan. 


2s. Gd. 


A Flora of Berwick-on-Tweed. Edinburgh : Douglas. 

Pisley Bits. J. Carter. London: Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Butterfly and Moth-Collecting. G.E. Simms. London: Gill. 
Curious Incidents from the Ancient Records of Kirkwall. W. 


R. Mackintosh. Kirkwall: Orcadian Press. 


Dictionary ef Electrical Words, etc. E.1. Houston. London : 


Electrician Publishing Co. 21s. 


Encyclopedia of Photography. MW. E. Woodbury. London: 


lliffe. 7s. 6d. 


Fur-Bearing Animals in Nature. H. Poland, London: 


Gurney. 15s. 


Guide to Preparation for the Universities. M. J. Hughes, 


London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 


Handbook of Scientific Agnosticism, FR. Bithell. London: 


Watts. 2s. 


In the Gun Room. H.K. Horsfield. London: Eden. 
London in 1892. London: W. H. Allen. 2s. 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. London: Royal 


Colonial Institute. 


Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. F. Engels. London: 


Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 


Studies in Applied Tactics. 1K.Von Douat. Loncon : Clowes, 
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PADDINGTON, W. 


ForEIGN The WINTER ‘sag YN begins on October 3rd, with an Introduce 01 
Address at 4 p.m. by Dr. Lure. Vhe Annual Dinner will be hea 4) G 
"Aho } ict ymne. Paris: P] afr. dass a s : Ml De held abo, 
Caran d’Ache. Album troisi¢me. Paris: Plon. 3fr. 50. the middle of October, on the same day as the laying of the foun 


Chénerol. Henry Greville. Paris: Plon. 3fr.50. stone of the ‘Clarence Memorial Wing.’ by their Royal Hi csi 
Die katholischen Briefe. Textkrit. Untersuchungen. Von. B. agg F and PRINCESS OF WALES. The exact date will be duly 


Lnnouy 


oe ‘a cane r. LH. W. PAGE in the Chair. 7 i THI 
21SS leipzig : ‘ichs. 7m.50. x setaieets. sided ae ; 
Weiss. Leipzig | Hinrich puns oo, HOSPITAL STAFF AND LECTURERS, 
Donne e giotelli in Sicilia nel medio evo e nel rinascimento, vie ae ee eagle at , 
ees iit : : Consulting Physician—Sir dward Sieveking. bi 
rs Lanza di Scalea. Torino: Clausen, 25 lire. Consulting Surgeon—Mr. H. Spencer Raich 
Le flore pharaonique @apre s les documents hitroglyphiques, Consulting Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S, 
Consulting Dental Surgeon—Mr. “ale ird Hayward. 


Victor Loret. Paris: Leroux. 8fr. Physicians— Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Lees. FUI 
Ie Mots de Jeanne d@ Arc. Jos. Fabre. Paris: Colin. 3fr.50. Physicians to Out-patients—Dr. Phillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff, 


: : f ; ae ia Surgeons Mr. Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr. Page. 
> ° ) > Pc ff” ty 4 > > 72 ) aint- ’ Ss . 
Le s fils de Dieu et les célestes tntermediaires. Pol de Saint Surgeons to Out-patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Silco« k, Mr. Job. 


Leonard. Paris: Reinwaid. 2fr.50. Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Montagu Handfield Jone: . 
— ad ° ° hthelmnin Gusseane “ chai nd ' le 
Les Universités francatses au Moyen Ave. Le R. P. Henri Ys tey cons eee ™ rf Critchett and Mr, Juler, THI 
‘ ; ; ; , Aural Surgeon—Mr. Field. 
Denifle. Paris: Bouillon. 2fr. Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morris 7 
Russland und ee russ. Anegriffauf Britisch-Indien Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale. 
vegenueber R von Bieberstein | Lz ‘ bure: Richter Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. Spicer. THI 
Cgenueves X. T 21lebDerstein, amburg: Iicnter, Ancesthetist—Mr. Henry Davis. 
‘1m.20. Mental Diseases Sir J. Crichton Browne, F.R.S. 
Un ceur de pere. Th. Cahu. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. Physiology—Dr. Waller, F.R.S. 
per tai ied Chemistry—Dr, Alc ler Ww right, F.R.S., and Mr. Leon, B.Sc. THE 


Unter genialen Menschen. ©. Heller. Berlin: Janke. 5m. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENC] 


One of £105, and five of £52 10s. (two of which are specially open » Lo 
} 


NOTICE Posse trom Oxford and (ambridge), will be awarded by lixamina _ 


September 26th and 27th. 
Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given jy TI 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed = competition at the end of each year; and there are, moreover, any 
to the EpiTor, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror canrot Sixtee n Resident Medical an J Surgical Appointments in the H 











undertake to return Manuscript in any case. to Mudents without expense or charge. There is daily clin 

: ; Bsc tl Physicians and Surgeons. requent classes are also 1 by the Notes 
Advertisements and business communications should be aidressed, and — Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors. ‘The School provides comple the ( 
Cheques, etc., made pay able to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, preparation for the I gh er I:xaminations and Degrees of the Universiti: ; " 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne terrace, ' at 
Students rece ae a gh noes. oy £,00 for the academic year. \ rden, u 
Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. perannum; —}). \\’. Roughton, \l iD and B.S. Lond.. F.R.C.S. R The 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for : Briton 

six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. THE CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING - 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Parts of the will contain ache 


following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque ; Galignani’s 











\ J Trey UT-PATIENTS’ —ARTMENT Ubser 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s : ees ot ad fon “ nis F simeing = wt er ; 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- yay ng provision for the reception of Lying-in Women as In-Patients, a - 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. (3) A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. The am 
latter will then be close to their work and more directly under the influence 
a as 7 of the Medical School. 
s 8 }) ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDs, 
; (5) A NuksES HoME. 
é On On OSD a é lCa () é é. ‘This will add 100 beds to the hospital, making 381 in all, at an estin 
cost of £, 100, 000. 
Ihe prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. Madden, 1 
School Secretary, 
i THE WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3rd. G. P. FIE E D, Dean. 
i The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and 4. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dear 
‘ contains nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9458; out- H 
ie patients, 112,092 ; accidents, 10,846. 
Fi Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 181, 1144. 
2 APPOINTMENTS Resident accoucheur, house physicians, house sur- Ct. Thomas N Hos ital Wedical Schoo 
geons, etc. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerou 
dressers, clinical clerks, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are ; _ 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free. llolders of ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S 
resident appointments are also provided free board. Aut 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIzZEs.—Two Entrance Science Scholar ra The WINTER SESSION of 1892 93 will open on Monday, October es 
value £75, and /s50, and ‘Two Buxton Scholarship , Value {30 and {20 ard. when the Prizes will be distributed at Poa by the Right Hon. * ] 
will be offered for competition at the end of September to New Students. JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P +¥ ye, L. M.RGS I 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, Teo Entrance Science Scholarships of rp 1<0 and /6o respectively, « \OS¢ 
FEFS,—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. A to First-vear Students, will be offered for competition. ‘Ihe Examination tol 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the will be held on September 28th, 29th and 30th, and the subjects wi : Uf 
profession. : ; Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South option of the Candidates. ; = ; 
Jcastern Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. "Se holarships and Money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the FRE 
For further information apply, personally or by letter, to Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. eine 
Mile End, FE. Munro Scott, Warden. Special Classes are held throughout the eg for the Preliminary Scient!! 


und Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of Lo a 


All hospital appointments are open to students without char 


The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. iy ntries may be 

E Di N B U RG H ACAD E M Y. made separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrange: BA 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent yea 
lso for dental students and for qualified practitioners. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 8 
BEGIN on TUESDAY, the 4th OcToser, at 9 o'clock, when there will 750, ha al t of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others 
be an Examination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose = T’Celve students into their houses. = 
of placing new boys. ‘The regular work of Session will begin on _ Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the 4 
TUESDAY, the 4th OcToseER, at g o'clock, in the UprerR ScHooL, and Seeretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDI 
g.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV. 


G. H. MAkrns, Dean 





: — The 
Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. ( Third 
: 4 ~PHERSON. C.A.. Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. ¢ wis . . . as . 
E,W. MACI HERSON, .A., Clerk and rreasurer, 28 St. Andrew Square, Now Ready. Second Edition. Price 1s. 
-dinburgh, at the earliest opportunity he: 


The RECTOR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on rst, 3rd and T H E. I R I S H P A R L I A M E N T. ~ dr 


4th October, between ro and 1 o'clock. ay 
From 1782 to 1800: cat 


Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at A SI Hi f the Inch Pari t: Birth, Career, and Ter- ‘The 

the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any ah a San ke a li = cl meng ly ivi "7 deci ae g of Grattan, ‘Mr 

“ ~ - ‘ co cr ) ) = _ . 
additione! iakeretstion. mination. ith an Appendix containing the dying dec uratic 


as well as several letters between Lord She lburne, » Duke of Portland, 


Soarders are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr. and others. 


HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at 
these addresses on 30th September, or rst or 3rd October. CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, LuDGATE HILL, LON»O». 
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vr. T. Fisher Unwin's New Books. 


Now ready, paper covers, 1s, 6d. 


THE YEAR 2000; or, What we are coming to. By 
GOLF - ie 





THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BLOCKADE RUNNER ; 01, Trade 


‘Time of War. By WILttam Watson, Illustrated by Artuur H. 
wv, RN. Cloth, 55. 


‘The general reader will find much to attract and entertain him.’—G/oée. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SMUGGLERS AND FORESTERS, 
FURZE BLOSSOMS : Stories and Poems for all Seasons. By Rosa 


Mac! KertLe. Crown 8vo, cloth, ¢ 


NEW VOLUMES OF ‘THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 


24mo, paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 


THE HERB OF LOVE. By Peepysee Apoowns. 


. ! 4 9 . fe y ! —_— , 
‘ Both in its subtlety and in its simplicity it is singularly attractive.’—Speaker. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. [Next Week. 


THE CAMEO SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN; a Dramatic Poem. By W. B. 


Yeats. Frontispiece by J. B. Years, Half-bound, parchment back, 3s. 6d. 


Loxnpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


—— 





THE NATIONAL OBSE RVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


Notes. A Man's Soul. By H. D. Lowry. 
{he Great Liberal Party. An Island Fisherman, By Katharine 
Most Exquisite Reasons, Tynan. 
I! 1e ve Teeth about Shelley. & orrespon lence : 
¢ County Council Arms, he Legs of Lon 
Fortunate Mr. Greatrix Life To Be. 
‘The Man that was not allowed.’ * Chambers’.’ 
Briton and Teuton. Novels and Tales 
Phe Linc iin Case. Didon’s Life « f Christ, 
Modern Men: Charilaos Trigoupis, A Scots Burgh 
lhe Point of View. Fiction, 
orto rege to Trincomalee. The Horse. 
Observations in Philistia. By Harold Purviews and Purlieus. 
Fred Rabelais. 
‘Vathek “tiy Harold G. Parsons. Vheology. 
Home Rails By G, Bartrick Baker. Bi voks of the Week. 





WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.— 
NEW VOLUME. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


HIS LIFE'S MAGNET, 


THEODORA. ©. EMSLIE, 


Author of ‘A Queen of Roses,’ ‘The Little Lady of Lavender,’ etc 
This new Novel by the Author of ‘A Oucen of 
Roses’ has a well-sustained plot, the characters are true 


o life and it ts written in a natural and telling style. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp Sr., StRanp. 





RUDYARD KIPLING'S VERSES. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


»] 
and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


_ le large Second Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
ird Edition ts now ready. 


] ? 
thr dn Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
Wie] 
matic force, There are few bailads in the English language more stirring 


th 
win’ The Ballad of East and W est,” worthy to st and by the Border ballads ot 
‘Ott.’ —~Shectator. 


‘The finest thing 


of the kind since Macaulay’s Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr, Kipling is 


probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'—Daily News. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





First E-dition (arge) exhausted in a few days, price . 


INTO THE UNKN OWN 


A Romance of South Africa. 
By LAWRENCE FLETCHER. 


‘The book will hold the Rider Haggard class of readers in entrance- 
ment.’ —Liverpool Mercury. 


‘ The tale is not ill-written at all, and hasthat air of verisimilitude without 
which the most daringly conceived romance is as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. ‘Tis a capital book. . . ."— National Observer. 


‘‘ Into the Unknown " is a rattling good story of adventure which we 


cordially recommend to all our readers.'—-British Sport. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE ARENA. 


AUGUST 1892, 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 





Twenty-Five Years on the Lecture Platform. By Mary A. 
LIVERMORE, 
Bacon v. Shakespeare. A Brief for the Plaintiff. 
II. Francis Bacon. By Epwin REED. 
An Idealistic Dreamer. By B. O. Flower. 
A Rare Letter from Mrs. Browning. By Louise CHANDLER 
MOULTON. 
Pending Presidential Campaign. 
Republican. By Gait HAMILTON. 
Southern Democrat. By Hon. Wm. T. Exwts, M.C. 
Northern Democrat. By Hon. G. Frep WiL.tAms, M.C, 
People’s Party. ly U.S. Senator J. H. Kye. 
The Dangers of an Irresponsible Educated Class in a Republic. 
By HeELten H. GARDENER. 
The Coming Brotherhood. By Frances E. WILLARD. 
Dress Reform in America. FRANcEes E. RUSSELL. 
The Chain of the Last Slave. By Susan Etston WALLACE 


Women’s Clubs: A Symposium. By ELeven Leapina 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 


BRENTANO’S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. Cc oO WW I E, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 anD 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) poy 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, || EDINBURGH. 














Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


(JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE beats the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Xorrgiva 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


a 


id onty in 102 8 oer., a —— Tins, 
feat abe Tobe ; of 
Ask aT 022. Tonacc » SELLERS ORES, ETC, AND T AKE Ni THER 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tucket and J, n, 
PvLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Fackets ccrtainirg 12, 

a and Boxes = bain 50, and 100. 

S The wing extract from the Aerie AS . Nov. 1%90, is of interest to every S 
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THF ri PE IN hace we REE 1 SE - The pict re rawn by our Heper of the poor 
the workho puffing away atan empty pipe, has touched the heart of s re of 
ndent ) wl tes from the Hlich Alps, and rew! 

I e r J r gue er numbe r cview of 
ra ’ t ply okers 1 “ I aid, 

y stand Iam the n f mor I neve t 

{ pur es of s alle wore A. ut this scheme of you py t once to the 

\ fahardeneda tis ate smoker. aererm 3 nidon,] » 1 at once 
start a collect ig-b x fo r os y id levy contributions for it on my smok Ng ace 
ne es; but, unfort ota ns gebnnnd auneaie one Heng Sry erer round the 
= Cor nt for tl e next nine months. I can, however, d« ittle, and would like to 
S contr pound of what I ¢ insider the BEST SM( RIN TH BAC viz, 
“Pi AYY R SN AVY ‘ SUL" (this is not an advertisement), Lenc use, con ore,a 


cheque for the amount.’ 








LIEBIG “COMPANYS 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


















Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC. 


— 








FIRST in the FIELD. 
-OLSC FOREMOST in 
N ROYAL APPOINTS es REPUTATION. 


A SUMMER DELICACY 
with STEWED FRUIT. 


CORN - pe Ze FLOUR NO PACKET GENUINE 
Se Ee 


MANUFACTURERS 


ype 4 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | Signatures — It lion 
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